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CHAPTER I. 

THE FIEST BLOOD DRAWN. 

Madame de Lxjca had gone to the Opera. 
The election was still an incomplete event, 
and Paul Massie was not in town. About 
nine o'clock the door of Madame de Luca's 
liouse opened, and a person came out, who 
looked cautiously and timidly up and down 
tlie street before venturing farther. This 
■was a young woman neatly and smartly 
clressed, as one might see even in the com- 
parative darkness. She might perhaps have 
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passed at a hasty glance for Madame de 
Luca's waiting-maid, but if looked at with 
any attention, would be observed to have 
something in her movements not at all 
corresponding with the way of that Galli- 
cised and peculiar style of person. Having 
looked up and down the street, she went 
forward and passed into the main thorough- 
fare. She had seen nobody, but somebody 
had been watching her. The somebody 
was a man who had been skulking in the 
depths of a dark portico just opposite. He 
followed her, still keeping in the dark, at 
a considerable distance behind. Once they 
were both in the main road it was easy 
for him to keep her movements in his eye, 
without being noticed by her among so 
many hurrying passengers. She kept on 
for some distance, and :then turned into a 
quiet street. Her follower only glanced 
down the street, as if ia passing, then turned 
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back and glanced again. He saw her stand- 
ing at a door which he knew well. He 
could see by her gesture that she had 
dropped a letter into the box. Perhaps he 
did not count upon her immediately com- 
ing away, for he had not made any eflfort 
to conceal himself, when the girl turned 
back and came down the street towards 
him. He made two strides to meet her, 
and stood on the pavement just before her. 
She gave utterance to an ejaculation of 
surprise and alarm which was almost a 
scream. 

'^ Hallo," said the man, " so we've found 
you out at last, and so you ain't drowned 
at all, nor dead at all, only living in 
grand London lodgings all the time, and 
paying visits to your swell friends ! And 
ain't he at home, after your walk ? So Mr. 
Paul Massie ain't in, ain't he? Maybe 
you'd better wait for him." 
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"Let me pass," said the girl; "don't 
attempt to stop me." 

" Am I stopping you ? How grand we 
are! We won't speak to old friends that 
have been waiting so long on the look-out 
for us ! We must cut our old sweethearts, 
must we, because we have got grand gentle- 
men and ladies now? We must leave our 
old fathers and mothers too ! This'll be a 
fine story for Dan CroSsley to-morrow, to 
hear that his daughter is walking London 
streets of nights." 

"Dan Crossley's affairs and my aflfairs 
are nothing to you, I should think," said 
the girl, recovering, or affecting to recover, 
her courage, and tossing her head; "Dan 
Crossley and Dan Crossley's daughter are 
free to do as they like, I should think. I 
told you often enough, Jem Halliday, that 
I would have nothing to do with you and 
nothing to say to you, and I tell you the 
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same now again once for all. I'm my own 
mistress, and I'll do as I please." 

" No, you ain't," said Halliday with an 
ugly leer. '^ I don't know whose mistress 
you are, but I've watched for you long 
enough, and now I've found you, I'll take 
you home to your father." 

"Don't dare to touch me," cried the 
girl ; " if you do, I'll call the police." 

" Do, and I'll show them the bill offer- 
ing a reward for finding of you; I've got 
it here. Ain't you Alice Crossley? and 
haven't 1 got your height here, and the 
colour of your hair and your eyes, and isn't 
your description all right? Except your 
clothes — ^perhaps they weren't quite so fine 
when you ran away ; but I suppose you can ex- 
plain to your father how you came by them." 

" I must go," she said, endeavouring 
to pass him. 

" Not a bit of it ;" and he seized her by 
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the wrist. " Do you think I am going to 
leave you to Mr. Paul Massie? Do you 
think I'm not going to have my revenge on 
you for the way you treated me? I was good 
enough for you once, until you saw him." 

"You were good enough for me until 
you made a drunkard and a low vulgar 
fellow of yourself. I wasn't going to put 
up with a person like you. Nor Dan 
Crossley, as you call him, wouldn't let me, 
even if I would. And Dan Crossley won't 
thank you for this." 

There was tremor in the girl's voice as 
she talked this way, although she strove to 
speak in an easy and scornful tone. 

" "Whether Dan Crossley would thank 
me or no, I'll act the part of a friend by 
him, and I won't leave his daughter to 
walk London streets. I've watched you 
now long enough. Don't I know that your 
grand lady would turn you out of doors 
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if she knew you were running out the 
moment she turned her back to pay visits 
to her own sweetheart? A nice lot you've 
got into ! If I told the lady of this, where 
would you be to-morrow? Yes, I've had 
my eyes on you when you didn't think it. 
I've seen you from across the way and 
through the blinds in the lady's bedroom, 
and fitting on her bracelets and things, and 
fancying you looked a fine lady yourself. 0, 
I found you out, when you thought I didn't 
see you ! And the lady herself, she thinks 
she has me under her thumb. But I'll let 
her see she hasn't ; and now come away." 

"Let me go," she said; "you shall not 
drag me with you. I must go." 

"Listen, Ally," he said in a growling 
tone. " Sooner than let you go, I'll cut 
your throat here with my own hands, if I 
gev' myself up to the police a moment after. 
I wouldn't think twice about it. I've been 
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waiting and watching and half starving 
here about London, until I'm like a mad 
dog ; and I'll have my revenge — you sha'n't 
stay here for him." 

'' I've never seen him; he doesn't know 
I'm here." 

'' Gammon. Tell that to the marines. 
We have had enough of talk here now; 
come along with me ; we'll tallv on the 
way." 

'' Jem," said Alice, " if you only want 
money, I'll give you a little. I'm sorry 
you lost your time here looking for me. 
It was very kind of you." 

He burst into a rude loud laugh, which 
made people passing along the great tho- 
roughfare from which this lonely street 
emerged look round surprised. 

" Gammon again. Ally. I'm up to all 
that now. Where's your money? Show it 
to me." 
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She took out a small purse. He snatched 
it from her hand, and chuckled. "Not 
much," said he. " Do you spend all you 
get? Anyhow, 'twill pay for us in the 
train home.'' 

The girl shuddered. There were tears 
ia her eyes. She looked vainly up and 
down the street. A policeman tramped 
past the comer. She thought for an in- 
stant of calling him ; but her voice choked 
in her throat. An appeal to a policeman 
would have been discovery all the same. 

" Come along,'' said Halliday ; "I know 
a place where we'll be safe — and quite pro- 
per — yes, quite proper — ^until the time 
for the train. And we'll have a cab to 
the station — such swells ! And we'll send 
a note to your ladyship to tell her that 
she needn't trouble about you any more. 
Ain't I happy that I've got you at last! 
Crying too ! Crj^ away ; it doesn't soften 
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me. I'm very glad to see you crying. I 
suppose you're crying because you can't 
come knocking any more at Mr. Paul Mas- 
sie's doors of an evening, and leaving such 
a fine place as London too ! Come along ; 
perhaps you'd like to take my arm." 

The girl started, and made a frantic 
effort to run away. Halliday caught her 
in his strong gripe. 

" No, you don't," he growled. '' Try 
that again, and I'll take you off your feet 
and carry you. I tell you again, Ally, it's 
no use. If I can't take you away alive, 
I'll take you away dead, and that's all 
about it." 

He was dragging her away. She scarcely 
dared to struggle, and yet looked wildly 
roimd for help or chance. She still would 
not cry aloud. Any thing rather than ex- 
posure. Suddenly a hansom cab rattled 
round the comer. A man was in it smok- 
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ing a cigar. There were portmanteaus on 
the roof. The light of the lamp flashed 
full in the face of the passenger as the cab 
drove into the street. It was Paul Massie's 
face. Scarcely knowing what she did, the 
bewildered girl shrieked out : 

" 0, Mr. Massie, Mr. Massie ! save me, 
save me !" 

Halliday swore a savage oath, and tried 
to drag her away, putting one hand over 
her mouth and nostrils; but he was too 
late. Paul had heard the cry, and not 
knowing what it meant, leaped from the 
cab. Just as he rushed up he saw some- 
thing glitter, and heard a wild scream of 
terror or pain. Halliday flung the girl to 
the groimd, and was gone. Paul's first 
thought was for the woman. He raised 
her from the pavement. She was bleeding 
in the neck, and senseless. Of course he 
knew the face of Alice Crossley. 
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"Here," he called to the cabman. 
"Don't let us have a crowd. Let us get 
the poor girl out of this. Driyc to — " 
and he mentioned the address of Madame 
de Luca. It was the only place he knew 
where he could venture to carry her. 

Only one or two people had gathered 
round; and their impression was that a 
woman had fallen in a fit, and that a 
medical man was carrying her to a hospital. 
By the time the customary policeman had 
at last come up, the cab was half a street 
off. Paul sat in the cab and held the 
wounded girl in his arms, with his hand- 
kerchief to her neck. He could feel that 
her heart was beating stoutly, and he did 
not believe that the wound was serious. 

A few moments brought them to Madame 
de Luca's door. In that irregular establish- 
ment nobody wondered at any thing. Paul 
deposited his poor burden with Mademoiselle 
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Clotilde, who broke into a thousand little 
shrieks at first, but presently subsided, and 
pledged herself to have every thing done 
that should be needful. Then Paul drove 
off himself to the nearest surgeon, and de- 
spatched him to look after Alice. Finally, 
having ascertained that the wound was 
only a sharp stab which would not prove 
serious, he thought the best thing he could 
do would be to drive off and announce to 
Madame de Luca at the Opera that he had 
taken the liberty of converting her house 
into a hospital. 

Had he thought nothing of the assassin, 
or attempted assassin, all this time? At 
first, very little. Before he had raised the 
girl from the ground the man was gone; 
and the sight of her face, the discovery of 
her identity, the sight of her streaming 
blood, the imperative necessity of doing 
something at once for her, drove every thing 
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else out of his mind. Now that cooler rea- 
son was beginning to retum, he repented 
that he had not contrived by some means, 
, by the help of somebody, to secure the man. 
As he drove to the theatre, he tortured his 
mind with vain cogitation as to the identity 
of the man, why he had attempted the deed, 
and why poor Alice came to be in that place, 
and with such a man at all. He never 
thought of Halliday. 

In the excitement of all this, Paul quite 
forgot his recent electioneering triumph. 
Perhaps it was as well that he forgot it. 
Already he was beginning to feel painful 
doubts whether he had acted well in seeking 
such a triumph under such circumstances ; 
already a sense of shame and self-reproach 
had begun to possess him. 

He soon found Salome's box. Traviata 
was the opera; and the consumptive frail 
one was beginning to fade away to Verdi's 
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music, when Paul distracted the attention 
of his friend and her companions by entering 
the box. 

She, Madame de Luca, welcomed him 
with glowing cheek and sparkling eyes. 
Her small gloved hand pressed his with the 
softest, warmest, most thrilling pressure. 

"Welcome to the honourable member 
for Seaborough," she said aloud. "Wel- 
come, Paul," she added in a lower tone. 

Her friends likewise gayc their con- 
gratulations. These were a Hungarian 
refugee and his wife, a distinguished the- 
atrical critic, .and our acquaintance Mr. 
Wynter. 

"How delighted I am that you have 
come!" she said. "We wanted you so 
much to-night. The prima donna is com- 
ing to sup with me after this, and we 
should all have missed you sadly. Besides, 
there is a Spanish gentleman coming, and, 
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except you, we have no one to talk to Hm; 
so I am very glad you have come for this 
reason." But she looked, and modulated 
her voice when speaking, as if these were 
not the sole reasons. "And now," she 
added, " don't tell me any thing about the 
election until all this is over." 

"But I really have something to tell 
you — ^not about the election — ^which may 
startle you." 

" Indeed ! Startle me ! What can it 
ber 

" I have just been to your house." 

"Yes,— well? Did you see—" She 
looked a little uneksy. 

" I only saw Clotilde. But I took the 
liberty of converting her into a hospital- 
. nurse, and leaving her a patient." 

" Good heavens ! what do you mean ?" 

" I found a wounded girl in the street 
and brought her to your house. Ton will 

7/ 
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forgive me, I know ; particularly when you 
know who it is." 

"'Well, who— who?" 

"Why, poor Alice Crossley, who, as 
you know, has been missing so long, and 
whom I unexpectedly lighted on this night 
in the most extraordinary fashion." 

This conversation had been carried on 
so far in a sort of whisper, Paul occupying 
a seat behind the lady, and leaning over 
her shoulder. 

" Pray let me collect my senses and 
understand all this. — ^Mr. Levison, will you 
kindly exchange seats with me?" She 
seated herself close to Paul. " Now then 
let me hear all this. Do I hear that you 
found Alice Crossley woimded in the street, 
and brought her to my house ?" 
"Yes, that is my tale." 
"Alice Crossley in the street and 
wounded ! In what street ?" 

VOL. III. c 
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^' In the street where I live. Just as 
I drove up I heard a scream, leaped out, 
and saw her." 

'' In your street ! Who wounded her?'^ 

'' That I don't know. Like an idiot as 
I was, I allowed the fellow to escape." 

" A man — of course a man ?" 

'' Yes, a man ; I saw him run away.'' 

'^ Is she badly wounded ?" 

" Not hadly, I think. I brought a sur- 
geon to see her." 

'' 0, I'll attend to her myself; I'm a bet- 
ter surgeon than half of tiiem. But this is 
the most extraordinary story I ever heard." 

^' Is it not? I cannot understand it. 
No doubt she will be able to tell who the 
man is." 

^^Will be able! Then she has told 
nothing yet ?" 

'' Nothing. She was quite senseless 
when I brought her to your house." 
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" Who took her upstairs ?" 

" I did myself." 

" And she was quite unconscious ? Did 
she not speak at all ?" 

'' Not a word." 

Madame de Luca seemed somewhat re- 
lieved. 

" Well," she said, " this is one of the 
strangest adventures I have heard for a 
long time, Paul Massie, yx)u have a posi- 
tive genius for adventure. I only wish you 
would make me the heroine of some scrap of 
romance. And you say that Alice did riot, 
after aU, recognise her deliverer ?" 

" Poor girl, I was not her deliverer ; I 
only wish I had been; I came too late. 
If I have a genius for adventures, it also 
seems to me that I have a genius for coming 
in at the wrong period of every adventure." 

" Then you must not take part in any 
adventure of mine. But this was indeed 
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a singular occurronce. What could have 
brought the girl there ?" 

" And who could the man have been ?" 

"0, on that point I have very little 
doubt. I know the man." 

" You know the man ! By what extra- 
ordinary guess can you know him ?" 

"How often must I tell you that 1 
know every thing, you of little faith?'' 

" Yet you seem not to know why this 
poor girl came to be stabbed just in my 
street." 

' " I don't know ; but that too I promise 
you I will very soon find out. Now let 
us just hear the last of this, for I delight 
in this music. Yerdi may be very noisy 
and vulgar, but I like him. Don't you? 
But I needn't ask you, who do not know 
Mozart from Wallace, or Beethoven from 
Balfe." 

" Nay, you might go a little farther, and 
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say that I don't know Handel from the 
great musician who composes for Christy's 
Minstrels ; for in good truth I don't." 

"Yet you have the face to praise my 
singing, and I have the folly to be pleased 
and flattered by your praise." 

" I praise your singing because it de- 
lights me ; because I like to listen to it. 
What I say I feel. Believe me, I never paid 
a compliment in my life ; I am too dull, and 
don't know how." 

" Well, I believe you don't pay insincere 
compliments, and therefore I will still allow 
myself to enjoy your praise, even though 
it be not critical. I would sing to you 
to-night, if we had not musical guests. 
Now do let us listen, and then we will see 
to our poor little patient." 

It was soon over, but not soon enough 
for Paul, who. cared little for the opera, 
and was moreover far too bewildered and 
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excited to care much for any musical per- 
formance under such circumstances. Hay- 
ing but just returned from the confusing 
triumph of an election contest, into which 
he had plunged himself Heaven knows why, 
and in which he had succeeded Hearen 
knows how ; haying his brain perturbed by 
doubts whether, after all, defeat would not 
haye been a far better result ; and further 
tortured by miserable uncertainties and sick- 
ening conjectures about his future and his 
past, it was rather too much to haye the ad- 
ditional surprise and bewilderment of find- 
ing the girl whom months ago he had yainly 
sought lying in her blood near his own 
door. His head ached; he was tired, sleepy, 
hungry no doubt; and the music sounded but 
faintly in his ears, like something heard 
from, a far distance. Perhaps he was ac- 
tually fading away into sleep. Certainly 
the lights and sounds, seemed to change; 
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and he was again upon the beach at Sea- 
borough, and he thought he saw the face 
of Sarah Massie gazing upon his, and 
heard her voice whisper into his ear. She 
touched his hand with a gentle touch ; and 
he looked up — and it was the soft white 
hand of Salome which pressed his, and her 
Yoice which whispered in his ear. But as his 
eye wandered suddenly and vaguely around, 
he saw — or felt sure he saw — in an oppo- 
site box the face of Sarah Massie turned 
on him. He saw her eyes; he felt sure 
he saw her eyes, and that they met his. 
Only for a moment: all the people were 
leaving their seats now, and in the box 
where he had seen or fancied he saw that 
face,^ nothing could now be discerned but 
the retreating backs of some ladies whom 
one or two gentlemen were shawling as 
they vent. Yet the fancy was strong upon 
him, and he would have stolen from his 
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companions if he might. He felt ahnost 
as if he were captured when Madame de 
Luca said to him : 

" You are quite tired out, my poor Paul; 
quite weary and sleepy ; and I daresay you 
have had no dinner. It is cruel of us to 
have kept you here for this stuff; Verdi 
is dreadful stuff, after all. Come, give me 
your arm, and let us get to the carriage 
and away." 

Paul hardly spoke a word on the way ; 
Mr. Wynter and Mr. Levison did all the 
talking. Salome's beautiful eyes were fixed 
on our hero with an anxious interest, which 
ought to have bewitched any man, even 
though half asleep, if he were not wholly 
engrossed in his own doubts and difficul- 
ties. 

Arrived at Salome's, they supped rather 
vivaciously. Paul brightened up immensely 
imder the influence of supper and cham- 
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pagne, of which latter he drank some vast 
and stupendous draughts. The lady of the 
house quietly \isited her patient in the 
first instance, and reported the wound not 
at all dangerous. Few words, however, 
were exchanged between her and Paul on 
this subject. There was indeed no oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Wynter told all his various 
adventures in all the great political strug- 
gles over the world, in every one of which 
he had been the prime mover. Other men 
have seen every thing, know every thing, 
are authorities upon every thing. But Mr. 
Wynter went far beyond these. He had 
himself personally done, or at the least 
initiated, every thing. All the monarchs, 
statesmen, heroes, and revolutionists in Eu- 
rope and the two Americas, to say no- 
thing of Algeria, Georgia, and Affghanis- 
tan, were but his pupils or his puppets; 
and they all knew and acknowledged the 
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fact to Mr. Wynter. There was not one 
of them who had not said over and over 
again, " My dear Wynter, I am quite aware 
that you have done all this, and that with- 
out youj^^ &c. &c. 

Mr. Levison, the critic, had a pretty wit 
of his own, and drew Mr. WjTiter out de- 
lightfully, slightly contradicting him every 
now and then upon some point of detail, 
just to put him on his mettle. Afterwards 
Mr. Wynter took Paul aside to give him a 
little instruction in the proper way of be- 
ginning and conducting his parliamentary 
career, and to explain to him the art of 
obtaining and retaining the ear of the 
House, and how ultimately, if he thought 
fit, to secure a seat on the Treasury bench 
- — ^an honour which Mr. Wjmter indicated 
had been again and again offered, to him, 
and declined for reasons which he consi- 
derately remarked need not influence his 
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younger and less eonspicnous friend. It 
would obviously weaken Mr. Wynter's in- 
fluence with various imperial, royal, and 
republican cabinets and parties, if he were 
to become an official organ of the British 
Government. But there was, of course, no 
such reason for Paul's turning his back on 
promotion; and Mr. Wynter kindly pro- 
mised not only to keep an eye upon him, 
but even to give a hint to the Premier him- 
self on the subject. 

It was at last time to go away, and Paul 
was terribly sleepy. Mr. Wynter reminded 
him that their roads lay together for some 
distance. Adieux were made, and Salome 
spoke a few quiet words to Paul about her 
patient's condition. She promised to explain 
the whole matter to him very soon, and 
meanwhile begged him to speak to no one 
on the subject. All this she said in Italian, 
which she felt quite sure was safe from Mr. 
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Wynter's compreliensioii, despite that gen- 
tleman's intimate acquaintance with every 
European language and people. 

Then Paul and Wynter walked home 
together, and smoked their cigars as they 
Avent through the silent streets, where only 
the rare rattle of a cab and the rarer tramp 
of a policeman's boots now told of life. Mr. 
Wynter explained to Paul as they walked 
along how he had enabled the allies to take 
Sebastopol by the use of secret maps and 
plans which he had received from a Eussian 
ofl&cer whom he once helped to escape from 
Siberia. 

Paul smoked, and did not listen to a 
word. 

As they were parting, the senior M.P. 
rather abruptly said, "By the way, what 
do you mean to do with our friend yonder?" 
He jerked his fat and bearded countenance 
somewhere towards the west. 
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"What friend r 

"Why, of course, our friend the Countess, 
the Duchess — 0, confound it, I mean Ma- 
dame — yes, Madame de Luca. She's a fine 
woman — splendidly preserved ; her make-up 
is capital; and I know she's got plenty of 
money. I happen to know it, sir ! I knew 
her husband. I was close by when he was 
killed by a round-shot at Novara. The Duke 
of Savoy — that's King Vic now — was near. 
^Wynter,' said he, ^I'm glad you're at 
hand. Poor De Luca is down; you'll see 
to him.' So I did, of course. I took him 
out of the row. I know the Marchioness 
well ; she's safe, as far as money goes, and 
she's devilish fond of you. In fact, I put 
the question to her myself, and she told me 
so. She's older than you ; she was bora 
in June '28 ; but there's nothing in that. 
Give me the word whenever you like, and 
I'll make it all right." 
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as a person of importance; otherwise ho 
might, with jnst as mnch show of reason, 
have described himself as the lady's fa- 
voured lover. Still, even babble like that 
shows too well how the wind of gossip blows. 
Therefore Paxil saw that it was set down 
by some of his friends, that he was the ac- 
cepted suitor of a woman to whom he had 
never spoken one word of love. This was 
n(rt pleasant, in one sense at least. Ho 
could not but feel deeply grateful for the 
warm kindness he had received from a wo- 
man to whom he could make no return; 
nay, he could not but feel a thrill of grati- 
fied pride — of something ]dke delight — 
when he saw the expression which burned 
in her eyes as she sojnetimes gazed on him. 
But did he love her? Could he contem- 
plate with full satisfaction — even with con- 
tent or resignation — a life wholly spent 
with her? Was this exactly what he had 
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wished for — dreamed of ? She was a beau- 
tiful, a clever, a brilliant, and a sincere 
woman; she was much better than what 
some people call a good woman — the mere 
dull, plodding, soulless mistress of a house- 
hold. But was she the woman of his youth 
and of his dreams ? Nay, was she even 
the woman of reality and life whom he had 
met face to face and felt that he could love ? 
Paul Massie was not given to mere sighing, 
but he almost sighed. 

He was drifting — had been drifting 
blindly and helplessly since he came to 
London. He seemed to have lost or abdi- 
cated all control over his own existence and 
his own movements. He had drifted into 
open enmity with his cousins; had drifted 
into relations with Madame do Luca which 
seemed to bode still closer ties; he did not 
see his way out, or backward or forward, or 
in any direction. He was a poor man, and 
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he had been living like a rich man; he 
had no future clear before him, and he had 
been playing the part of one for whom 
splendid prospects opened. What next ? 
A failure of some kind must come ; some 
fiasco^ some humiliation, or some feeble 
compromise with fate, which might be worse 
than aught else. Still he could only drift. 
In all save physical strength and courage, 
and a certain capacity for personal endur- 
ance and enterprise, Paul Massie was a 
weak, gentle, easily -moulded man. In 
London he felt himself becoming daily more 
and more like a child. lie swore mentally at 
himself for an imbecile and an idiot. Many 
times a day he had lately been vowing that 
he would steer some clear and decided 
course ; and still he only drifted. He felt 
that he could not be happy with Madame 
de Luca, and yet he felt quite unable to 
do without her. He could scarcely call 
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himself fascinated : he was rather controlled 
and guided. She waved her fan, and he 
obeyed as though it were a wand; he 
ceased to be his own master when within 
earshot of the rustle of her petticoat. 



CHAPTEK II. 

SARAH KNOWS HERSELF. 

" Did you see him ?" 

Lydia spoke in an angry half-whisper 
to Sarah Massie. They were alone, in one 
of Mrs. Trenton's rooms, after their return 
from the Opera. 

" Did you see him, Sarah ?" 

" See whom ?" most women would pro- 
bably have replied, although knowing per- 
fectly well to whom the question referred. 

But Sarah answered directly, and rather 
sadly, '^ Yes, I saw him." 

'' And her ?" 

^^ Yes, and her." 

^^Wasn't it shocking?" 
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Sarah could not help smiling at the fer- 
vour of the question. 

" I did not think there was any thing 
particularly dreadful about it." 

" Not dreadful ? Not to see him there 
openly ?" 

" Well, no. I do not see that there 
was any thing very alarming about it. I 
was not surprised to see him in her box. 
But I was rather surprised to see him in 
town at all. I thought he was still in Sea- 
borough." 

" Didn't he look dreadful — worn-out, 
and pale, and that ?" 

" Yes, he looked very tired." 

"Tired? Dissipated, I thought. Tell me 
your company ! I wonder who were those 
horrid people with him — with her I mean." 

" One I thought was Mr. Wynter — a 
very good sort of man, I believe; the others 
appeared to be foreigners." 
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^' I hate that woman. So do you, if you 
would only speak out." 

" Indeed, Lydia, I do not hate her at 
all. I always used to like her, you know. 
She is very clever, and I always thought 
her sincere and kind-hearted." 

'' Mamma detests her, I know." 

Sarah said nothing. She was not always 
guided by mamma's dislikings. 

" Then, Sarah, do you mean to say that 
you were glad to see a cousin of ours, who has 
been behaving so ungratefully and shame- 
fully towards Eustace and all of us, exhibit- 
ing himself in that sort of way in the theatre, 
as if he had done nothing in the world?" 

" No, I was not glad to see him there;" 
and Sarah undoubtedly sighed. ^^And I 
wish he had not crossed Eustace's purposes 
in Seaborough." 

" I wish he had never come to England 
at aU." 
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^^ So do I — sometimes." 

Lydia had been looking in the glass. 
She turned suddenly and sharply round. 

" Sarah, you never like to hear a word 
said against Paul Massie. I wonder why 
you are so partial to him ?" 

" I like Paul Massie very much. I 
never saw any thing in him that was not 
kind, and good, and true. I think he ought 
not to have opposed and thwarted Eustace; 
but then I don't think Eustace acted quite 
generously towards him." 

" 0, then, you think Eustace was all in 
the wrong perhaps, and Mr. Paul Massie 
all in the right ?" 

" There was not much of wrong or right 
in the matter. I think Eustace is rather 
prejudiced against his cousin, and does not 
do him justice, and I am sorry for it — ^very 
sorry." 

"Do you know, Sarah, I have some- 
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times thought it would not take much to 
make you in love with Paul Massie ?" 

Sarah grew very red ; but she controlled 
herself, and answered very composedly : 
"I am not so much given to sudden 
likings and dislikings as you are, Lydia. 
I do not love people without some cause, or 
dislike and distrust them without having 
reason for it." 

'' But neither does Eustace. Come now, 
you may say what you like of me — and, 
for that matter, of mamma too — but you 
know very well that Eustace does not form 
hasty likings or dislikings. You know he 
is very particular never to say any thing 
against any one, unless he has good ground 
for it ; and you know that he does not like 
Paul Massie of late. He wishes from his 
heart he had never left Mexico, Eustace 
• does ; and perhaps he may have better rea- 
son to wish it before all is done." 
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Sarah was in no humour to argue the 
point. Lyclia could not carry on the dis- 
cussion alone ; but she fired a Parthian shot 
in retreating. 

^^ Good-night, Sarah," she said, kissing 
her cousin with manner of blended pity and 
affection — ' ' Poor Eustace !" And she sighed 
elaborately, and was gone. 

The Seaborough election had kept the 
two young women in town much longer 
than was originally intended. Eustace did 
not choose to take them home to a place 
where such an election contest was going 
forward. The stay was very agreeable to 
Lydia, for Captain Trenton's attentions to 
her, fully favoured as they were by that 
young gentleman's relatives, appeared des- 
tined to lead to a decisive result in her 
life. And Sarah liked being in town much 
better now than before the dawn of the 
Seaborough contest. She liked it for a 
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reason which, while present in full force to 
her consciousness every moment of the day, 
she did not as yet dare to acknowledge 
even in the secrecy of self-communion. She 
liked to be in London now because Eustace 
Massie, her intended husband, was not 
there. 

To this it had come. But this condi- 
tion of feeling might have passed away. 
Had Sarah Massie not gone to the Opera 
that night, she might have married Eustace 
at the appointed time, and been a good and 
faithful wife to him, devoted to his interests 
and his personal comfort, properly aflfection- 
ate in manner, and on the whole perhaps 
not actually, at least not actively, unhappy. 
She and Lydia were to return to Seabo- 
rough in a day or two ; indeed, they were 
pressed to go to the Opera because that 
was to be almost their last night in town. 
Had she not gone to the Opera, she would 
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probably have left London without seeing 
Paul; she would perhaps never have seen 
him again in life; her existence in Sea- 
borough would have flowed once more in 
its old, passionless, monotonous channel. 
She would have glided into the quiet pool 
of married life with Eustace. She would 
have attended to his schools, and looked 
after his poor, and helped to dress his 
church, and reared his children, and entered 
into all his pursuits, and would perhaps 
have scarcely known — certainly would never 
have confessed to herself — that she had got 
into a wrong groove ; that her life was not 
what it ought to be — that a breath, and 
only one, of love had fanned her for a mo- 
ment and then gone by her for ever. 

This might have been. But truly says 
Carlyle, that the Might Have Beens are 
mostly a vanity. 

It was decreed in some mysterious place 
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of decision that Saxah should not be allowed 
thus to follow the path of routine prescribed 
for her. She did not want to go to the 
Opera that night, and probably would not 
have gone, but that Lydia pouted and 
sulked, and said she could not go without 
her ; and Sarah at last consented to go. 

Of course she had not been there long 
when she saw Salome. This in itself was 
rather a painful sight, although Sarah tried 
to persuade herself that she felt no emo- 
tion whatever. For during the progress of 
the unlucky election, Sarah had many times 
heard through Captain Trenton and others 
that the opposition was all Salome's doing ; 
that Paul Massie was her devoted slave, 
and that he was destined to be her equally 
devoted husband. What was this to Sarah, 
herself engaged to be married? Nothing, 
of course nothing ; and so she said to her- 
self many times — except that, in a cousinly 
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way, she would perhaps have liked Paul not 
to many a widow, and one of so pronounced 
a style ; perhaps she would have liked him 
to marry a woman with a little more of 
freshness and less of the world's enamel 
and patchouli about her. That was all, of 
course. Had Paul only found the sort of 
woman who seemed suited to him, Sarah 
would have been delighted — yes, delighted 
at the prospect of his happiness. So de- 
lighted, that when she thought of such a 
thing her eyes involuntarily filled with 
tears, which somehow did not seem like 
drops of joy. 

She averted her gaze fi-om Salome's box, 
and fixedly looked at the stage. But a 
woman's eyes will wander. Hers involun- 
tarily glanced back as the night wore on, 
and she saw that Paul Massie was sitting 
beside Salome. The glance that revealed 
him to Sarah revealed also her own heart. 
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Her inmost soul stood mirrored and bare 
before her. No self-deception could hide 
or deaden the force of the keen, cruel pang 
of grief and passion and jealousy which 
shot through her. Nature surprised had 
betrayed herself, and Sarah knew that she 
loved Paul Massie. 

With the shock and the revelation 
there arose simultaneously, equally clear 
and strong, bom of the same agony of self- 
detection, one fixed determination. She 
determined that she would never, never 
marry Eustace Massie. Whatever might 
happen, that she would not do. The woman 
who thus throbbing with passion and jea- 
lousy at the sight of one man could deli- 
berately marry another would be a traitress 
and a criminal in soul. Sarah left the 
theatre in agony of heart, but free. 

Agony is not always unhappiness. Your 
most profound metaphysician or psycholo- 
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gist would perhaps be sometimes puzzled 
to analyse his own emotions under certain 
given conditions of excitement, and tell 
whether they consist most of the elements 
of pleasure or the elements of pain. Cer- 
tainly there are some natures, quiet, per- 
haps a little slow, but deep, which always 
feel relieved and brightened — relieved of 
the burden of their ordinary selves, as it 
were, and brightened as by the lifting of 
some common-day curtain — ^when an event 
occurs which thrills them with excitement, 
though it be little better than that of 
despair. Sarah Massie had a nature some- 
what of this mould. The emotions of her 
soul had hitherto slumbered a stagnant 
pool; now for the first time the storm- 
breath of passion swept over them, and 
tossed them into waves; and the change 
was the development of a new power — 
the consciousness of a new existence ; nay, 
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perhaps the first true consciousness of ex- 
istence itself. Now for the first time she 
knew that she was a woman, and not a 
dumb-waiter, sewing-machine^ cookin^-stoye, 
or other such useful and steadfast piece 
of domestic mechanism. The instinctive 
truthfulness and worth of her nature told 
her when she made this discoyery she must 
never, never be the wife of the man who 
was not the source of the revelation. 

So she went home, much tormented in- 
deed, but not absolutely, drearily unhappy. 
Life did not look rosy. Sarah Massie was 
poor. 'The miserable little annual sum 
which she could call her own would scarcely, 
with whatever economy, enable her to dis- 
pense with some occupation for the earning 
of money, even if she were the sort of 
person who could possibly remain idle ; and 
she knew not where to turn for the means 
of living. It was certain that she must 
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cease to be an inmate of Seaborongh-house. 
It was equally certain that she would be 
considered ungrateful and unworthy by those 
who had sheltered her there since her in- 
fancy. She must bear no doubt the plain- 
ings of Mrs. Massie, the angry and scornful 
reproaches of Lydia, the sad, solemn, un- 
reproving grief of Eustace. She must even 
submit to the prospect of having the secret 
of her resolution guessed at and talked over, 
and perhaps made an open reproach to 
her. She must go away, out into the wide 
world, which she had hitherto only read 
of, or peeped at as through the bars of a 
cage; and she must live alone until the 
time when she might die alone. Even so : 
she would go ; and gloomy as the prospect 
was, it did not yet make her quite unhappy ; 
it was at least to be something — to have 
an individuality, a human nature, to be a 
woman with a living heart. Poor human 
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egotists, we all comfort ourselves in mo- 
ments of stress by discovering the special 
guidance and inspiration of Heaven in our 
little difficulties; and it now seemed to 
Sarali Massie as if through the ceiling of 
the great theatre where the huge chande- 
lier hung, and beneath which Traviata was 
crooning her consumptive death-plaints, a 
distinct ray of providential inspiration had 
flashed down upon the box in which she 
sat, and lighted up for her the course of 
duty. 

She resolved to act, and had no fear. 
She bore with Lydia's hints and sighings 
quite calmly, and of course never breathed 
a word of her fixed determination. That 
she resolved should be told first to him 
whom it most concerned, frankly and face 
to face ; then she would take leave of Mrs. 
Massie, and make to her just such reve- 
lation of sentiment as would suffice to ex- 
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plain her conduct, if not in such eyes to 
justify it. And then she would go away 
from Seaborough — to Belgium, she vaguely 
thought — ^and return no more. 



CHAPTER III. 



^^ BROKEN." 



Salome de Luca had, as we have seen, many 
friends, among the male sex at least. Is it 
humanly possible that a woman can have 
many such friends without having some 
lovers? Perhaps there are instances in 
which this may be possible; for Kature, 
among her other exploits, has certainly ac- 
complished the making of some women 
whom no male creature ever can associate 
with womanhood; and these may be good 
and sweet, and even tender and loving, and 
have any number of male friends, not one 
of whom is ever likely to degenerate or be- 
come exalted into the character of a lover. 
But Salome was not one of these, and she 
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was therefore an exceedingly difficult sort 
of person to keep on terms of friendship 
with. She had had since her widowhood 
many lovers and many pressing offers of 
marriage. But she resolutely, good-hu- 
mouredly, declined them all; and at last 
those who came within her circle began to 
make up their minds to the fact that she 
really did intend not to marry, and that 
they must be content with friendship or 
nothing. The appearance on the scene of 
Paul Massie, however, disturbed this calm 
conviction. He was so much with her, 
she was so markedly partial to him, that 
people could or would see only one end to 
the business, and many of Salome's rejected 
suitors became angry, and regarded them- 
selves as injured and outraged beings. Per- 
haps some women might have consoled them 
by the assurance that, if Salome really felt 
any deep and genuine emotion towards Paul, 
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she never would have allowed herself to ex- 
hibit an open preference for him. Judging 
by their own ways, which are doubtless the 
ways of women generally, they would have 
been quite right. But Salome had none of 
the small arts of her sex, and what she 
really was, for good or otherwise, that she 
showed herself — that and nothing else. 

It may be that for a long time she did 
not fully see her own love face to face; 
know it and call it by its name. It may 
be that she even yet occasionally tried to 
persuade herself that she felt only a warm 
friendship for Paul Massie. But some of 
those who watched and studied her most 
keenly had long given up all doubt. One 
of these was our old friend Lefevre ; another 
of course was Wynter, who indeed took the 
thing quite for granted, and spoke of it 
every where as settled. So it got talked 
about very commonly in the circle which 
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Paul Massie frequented, and even in circles 
where he was not known ; and though he 
knew nothing about the matter himself, yet 
his friends and neighbours were acquainted 
with its whole progress, purpose, and de- 
tails. Therefore it is not surprising that, on 
the very first night of his return to England, 
after several months' absence in Italy, wild 
Charley Millton should hear that Salome de 
Luca was about to be married to a man 
named Paul Massie, who had turned up 
somehow while Millton was roving about 
Lombardy, and Florence, and the Two Si- 
cilies — now the kingdom of Italy. 

Who was wild Charley Millton? His 
career is easily told. Alfred de Musset, in 
one of his splenetic moods, called Italy a 
Messalina, and described her as hot with 
the kisses of many lovers. If any thing of 
the kind is to be said of her, we might 
surely compare her more fairly to that 
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famous bride of the King of Garbe, whom 
La Fontaine sings, and whose mishap it was 
to have to submit in turn to so many rough 
wooers before she was fortunate enough at 
last to find her way to her rightful husband 
and master. But Italy — ^Messalina or not — 
has surely had a marvellous power of attract- 
ing lovers to her ; and not kings and conquer- 
ors merely, but humble, passionate, devoted 
lovers from fex-off lands, who held it their 
highest happiness to labour and brave 
danger unrewarded, even unrecognised, in 
her cause, and who would have longed to 
die in her service. Our England, with all 
its smooth good sense and practical selfish- 
ness, has famished more enthusiasts to that 
fascinating cause than any other land in the 
world after Italy herself. One of the noblest 
maladies, the most splendid madnesses of any 
age, has been this Italian fever, which has 
seized the cold Englishman of our genera- 
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tion, and dragged him from his college and 
his counting-house, from his east-end shop 
and his west-end draTring-room, and sent 
him to risk his life for Italy. Some years 
before 1860, the mania, if less common than 
in the time of Garibaldi's great success, 
burned where it struck with a yet fiercer 
intensity. One of its victims was Charley 
Millton, the son of a man who had made a 
fortune in business, which fortune Millton 
had well-nigh spent in striving to serve 
Italy. He had laboured, and intrigued, and 
flung away thousands, and risked over and 
over again his gallant life in the old days 
when the white-coats were in Milan; he 
had exulted over Solferino, and been dashed 
to the groimd by Yillafranca ; he had been 
a Garibaldian volunteer at the Voltumo; 
he had been profoundly disappointed by 
the annexation of Kaples to Piedmont. For 
Charley was of the Mazzini school, and 
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dreamed impassioned dreams of a republic, 
and he hated the statesmanship of Cavour 
with all the hatred of generous fanaticism ; 
and he had only just now been engaged in a 
long course of fruitless intrigue against the 
supremacy of that northern monarchical pro- 
vince of Piedmont, and that House of Savoy 
which he had helped, in his wild, humble 
way, to raise to the place of pride. 

Salome's late husband was one of Char- 
ley's dearest friends; and while that hus- 
band lived Charley never allowed mortal to 
know, never acknowledged even to himself, 
how tenderly and passionately he, De Luca's 
friend, loved De Luca's wife. But when De 
Luca had been some time dead, then he 
spoke, poured out his whole heart and its 
secret, pleaded with all the fervour of his 
passionate nature, and was tenderly, lovingly, 
resolutely rejected. He was given firmly 
to understand that his pleading was hope- 
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less ; and he took his rejection like a man 
and a gentleman, and went away. He gave 
himself and his fortune up more than ever 
to what he believed the cause of Italy, and 
lent his aid to organise movements here in 
Venetia against the Austrian, there in 
Borne against the French and the Pope; 
and again, we grieve to confess, in Naples 
and in Tuscany against Piedmontese pre- 
eminence and the House of Savoy. Some 
few years ago there was — ^most of our readers 
have perhaps forgotten it — a poor little fu- 
tile insurrection, or armed demonstration, in 
Priuli against the Austrian. It ended in 
the loss of a few brave lives, and nothing 
more; it was over so soon that Venetia 
hardly throbbed in recognition of it. Char- 
ley Millton bore a part in this attempt, and 
escaping the Austrian now arrived in Lon- 
don. 

Salome received a few lines of a note 
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from him next morning, in which he an- 
nounced that he meant to pay her a visit 
that day, and hoped she could spare him 
half an hour of quiet conversation. 

She would rather not have seen him. 
Memories centred around him which she 
did not care to revive, and which perhaps 
she feared that he might attempt to revive 
all too fervently. Besides, she had of late 
begun to lose her zest for political and 
foreign intrigue. Not often are politics 
any thing but a distraction for a woman, 
unless indeed when the cause to which she 
devotes herself is personified to her in the 
form of the man she loves. Salome was 
growing listless and sad of late. It was 
becoming more and more difficult to rouse 
her to a genuine interest in the old subjects 
and the old way. She often leaned upon 
her desk with paper spread before her, and 
wrote or read nothing; only looked into 
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vacancy, and was steeped in thought. She 
did not wish to see Charley Millton. His 
presence would be a reproach to her in a 
double sense, even if he should have left his 
foolish passion wholly behind him. 

One only compensating reflection there 
was. She did not want to see Paul Massie 
either that day — at least to see him alone. 
This was the day after Jem Halliday's at- 
tempt ; and she could not meet Paul ^efe-a- 
tete without having an explanation forced 
upon her, which she had yet hardly made 
up her mind how to give. Her plan for the 
reclamation of the wehr-wolf she acknow- 
ledged to herself had wholly foiled ; but she 
did not quite see whether even now it would 
be wise or well to abandon the wehr-wolf to 
his pursuers, have him torn from his lair in 
the forest, and given over to open human 
vengeance. In plain words, she did not 
exactly desire that Halliday should be dis- 
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covered just then, until she at least should 
begin to see her way out of the complication 
of embarrassment and small secrecies in 
which she had been entangling herself; and 
she feared that if Paul were once made cer- 
tain as to the identity of Alice's assailant, 
it would be difficult indeed to induce him to 
delay or compromise with the obvious duty 
of putting criminal law upon Halliday's 
track. For this one reason, then, she wel- 
comed any visitor, even wild Charley Mill- 
ton. 

The latter came strictly punctual to the 
hour he had appointed. Salome and he had 
not met for more than a year ; and he was 
considerably changed. 

In Gustavo Dora's illustrations to Bal- 
zac's witty, scandalous Contes drolatiques is 
a sketch of a brave and ruined cavalier, the 
hero of a story the name of which this writer 
has forgotten. But to identify the picture 
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for any reader who cares to look at it, per- 
haps it is enough to say that the story is of 
a lady whose lover is about to be decoyed 
into an ambush and slain on her account, 
and who endeavours in her despair to save 
his life by a cruel stratagem. There is a 
poor broken cavalier who long has adored 
her in silence and at a distance, and him 
she resolves to decoy by looks of feigned 
encouragement to follow her, and thus to 
lead him into the trap that he may be mis- 
taken for her lover, and so slain. Now 
Dori has drawn the face of the devoted and 
unsuspecting victim ; and the drawing is a 
masterpiece. It is a gaimt, long, noble 
face, with deep dark eyes and lank falling 
hair; a face all bravery and unselfishness 
and consuming passion, and profound dis- 
appointment which has yet too much of 
manhood left in it to acknowledge despair. 
That face may be studied for hours as a 
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yery picture - history of mined nobleness 
and wasted passion and dignity that nothing 
can subdue. Such a face and expression 
exactly had wild Charley Millton when he 
stood waiting for Salome. Such a face — 
although he was no cavalier, no hero of 
romance, but only the son of a London 
business man, who had flimg away his fa- 
ther's property on mad political ventures, 
and had reached the age of forty to know 
himself in politics and in passion a disap- 
pointed man. 

Salome welcomed her former lover with 
a genuine warmth. Her cheek coloured 
deeply as he touched her hand. He might 
have kissed her doubtless unreproved ; but 
he did not. In Balzac's story the lady 
acrtually offers a kiss to the betrayed cava- 
lier when she has confessed that he is 
brought to his death ; and he refuses it. 
He does not want to have life made sweet 
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lest lie should become less willing to die for 
her pleasure. 

They talked for a while of the state of 
Italy, and the failure of the attempt in 
which he had just been engaged. 

"How happy that you escaped!" said 
Salome. 

" Tes, in one sense," he replied. " I 
should not have liked to die in so miserable 
and hopeless an affair. I should like another 
try at it yet. Good heavens! we cannot 
always fail ; and yet it looks horribly like 
it sometimes. If nothing better can be 
done, then I shall be sorry I was not killed 
even there. I begin to despair sometimes, 
and to think there is nothing but failure 
in store for Italy. Do you know that I get 
so sick of the everlasting hopes and ever- 
lasting disappointments, that I sometimes 
wish I had never known where to find Italy 
on the map ? I sometimes begin to think 
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we are all idiots for our pains. Do you 
never tliink so ? But you, I understand, 
have begun to draw out of all this sort of 
thing of late. Is that true ?" 

"No ; that is not perhaps exactly true. 
But of course I have little opportunity here 
of knowing what is going on; and time, 
perhaps, makes us all less sanguine and 
more cautious. If I were like you, and 
could actually bear a hand, perhaps I should 
still be as foolish as you, Charley, and 
should be found risking my life for nothing. 
But what can a woman do ?" 

She spoke in a tone of embarrassment, 
for she knew well by his looks what he was 
coming to. 

."But you have given up politics alto- 
gether, or you are going to do so — I mean, of 
course, Italian politics? I heard so at least." 

"I am in no way changed," she an- 
swered coldly. 

VOL. III. F 
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He rose and stood on the hearth-rug. 
His eyes sought a place just oyer the 
chimney-piece. 

"So you keep De Luca's sword there 
still ?" he said. " How well I remember it ! 
Indeed I ought to recollect it. I am glad 
you have not taken it down — ^yet." 

Still Salome was resolved to avert as 
long as she possibly could — altogether, if 
that should be in her power — ^the explana- 
tion which she felt that Millton was endea- 
vouring to compel her to make. 

"It is not so long there," she quietly 
remarked, "that either of us could fail to 
recollect it; 1859 is not so very far gone 
by," 

" 0, then, you do remember the date ?" 
he said, turning sharply on her. " I really 
thought you had forgotten all about it. Yes, 
it was in 1859 that sword was left to you; 
and it is now — ^let me see; what year is 
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this? I get confased in my dates. And 
you keep De Luca's sword still ! How long 
is it to remain there ?" 

Impossible to bear this any longer. 

" I don't know what yon mean, Charley 
Mniton," said Salome in a tone of undis- 
guised anger ; " I cannot believe that you 
have come here to insult me. Why 
should my husband's sword not remain 
there?" 

'' Ah, you should know — ^not I. Is it 
not true what I have heard even already ? 
Can you venture to deny it ?" 

" Deny what ? I do not mean to quar- 
rel with you, or to be angry ; but you try 
my good-nature a little too much. What 
am I not to deny ?" 

" You know well what I mean, Madame 
de Luca ; but I will make my meaning clear 
beyond all doubt. I asked you why you 
stiU keep your husband's sword as a relic, 
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when you have already resolved to fill his 
place?" 

" This is positive insult," said Salome ; 
" but I am quite resolved not to be ofltended. 
You shall not make me quarrel Tiith you, 
Charley Millton ; but neither shall you sup- 
pose that you have the slightest authority 
over me, or right to question me. Kobody 
has. Let us speak of something else, or let 
us not speak together any more." 

^* It is true, then," he said sadly. '• I 
was your husband^s closest friend, and I 
could not hear of it without being sorry. 
It is soon — ^vexy soon.'" 

BGs tone of sadness vexed and offended 
Salome even more than his tone of anger 
had done« 

** Socm r she said — *"^ soon ! And you 
teH me so? How long has this tenderness 
test the m^ncry of my husband and your 
fii^Sid grown uqp ? It is a fall ytear, I tiiiiik. 
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and more, since here in this very room you 
begged me to fill his place. "Where was 
your sensitive regard for his memory then, 
when you entreated his widow to take you 
for her husband ? For shame, Charles Mill- 
ton ! You make me ashamed of myself 
when I bring up recollections like these; 
but you force me to it. I never before 
thought there was any selfishness in you; 
now I see that there is, and that you are 
much like all the rest — selfish, yes, and 
mean." 

" Call me any thing you please. Selfish 
I am and always was where you are con- 
cerned, and mean too, or I should not now 
be here arguing hopelessly with you. Yes, 
you are right : I did think little of poor De 
Luca's memory when I thought there was 
any chance or hope for myself. But, let it 
be selfishness or not, I cannot bear the 
thought of your marrying some one else — 
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a stranger — Heaven knows who he is. 
Where does he come from? what has he 
done ? What sort of man is he that is 
thought fit to succeed De Luca, when — " 

"When somebody else more worthy is 
not thought fit," Salome interposed with a 
"bitter smile. An ungenerous retort, but she 
was vexed out of her generosity. 

He waved his hand, as if he put away 
all irrelevant remark, personal taunt or 
otherwise. 

"You told me yourself," he said, — "you 
assured me here in this room, that time, 
that you never would marry. Tou pledged 
yourself to that, did you not ?" 

" I did not, because I never condescended 
to make any pledge or promise to you or to 
any body on such a subject. I told you I 
never meant to marry again, and I told you 
truly. How do you know that if you had 
come with the manner of aa old and valued 
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Mend, and put the same question to me 
to-day, I should not have given the same 
answer ?" 

A gleam of brighter light flashed for a 
moment across Millton's face; but the ex- 
pression of hers served in some way to deny 
the meaning which her words might have 
implied. The brighter light soon went out. 

" No, your very look tells me the whole 
truth, even if you would conceal it." 

" Conceal it ! I have nothing to con-^ 
ceal. People conceal when they have done 
something wrong, or are afraid of somebody .. 
I have done nothing wrong, and there is 
nobody of whom I have need to be afraid. 
Come, Charley Millton, we are old friends ; 
let us not quarrel: why should we? All 
that you have been talking of and scolding 
me for is mere nonsense — I don't mind 
being good-natured and telliQg you that 
much — mere nonsense and talk. It is 
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nothing but gossip; and you used not to be 
in the habit of paying attention to such 
stuflF.'' 

" But Tou are about to be married ?' 

" You will, then, go on as if you were 
really determined to vex me? Must you 
have the whole truth out ? Another woman 
would die before she confessed it ; but I am 
not proud, and I cannot continue to be 
angry with you. TVell then, perhaps this 
fiill confession will satisfy you : no man has 
ever asked me to marry him since you your- 
self were silly enough to do so. Come now, 
will that satisfy you ?'' 

He shook his head, 

^* The day before I asked you to marry 
me, I too had not done so; but you had seen 
to the depths of my heart months before, 
Xo, Salome ; I would rather hear the worst 
at onoe- You are in love. All your friends 
talk of it, and you are certain to many,'' 
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'' If you choose to listen to the stories 
of people whom you call my friends, I can- 
not answer for what you may hear; but 
there was a time, I think, when you would 
not so have listened. And if that were 
true which you say, it would not still be 
a shame. I should not expect that it 
would change Charles Millton from my 
friend into my enemy." 

^^ I am too selfish, as you have rightly 
said, to bear the thought; I know it. I 
have loved you, Salome, long and deeply, 
as you know. I did hope that you might 
have loved me in return, and you would 
not." 

" Don't say would not." 

'^ Well then, let me say could not. 
Does that make it any better ? You tried 
hard then, let me say, and you could not — 
could not love me ; hated me, I suppose. 
I could have borne even that — yes, so 
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selfish am I — so long as I saw your love 
given to no one else. I am not generous 
enough not to hate the man, whoever he 
is, who has stepped in between you and me. 
You might have loved me in the end but 
for him." 

" Charley, it pains me more than I 
could say to hear you speak so strangely 
and so unkindly. Have you no feeling 
for me when you talk thus ? Do you not 
care what pain you are giving me? We 
are not young enough, either of us, to talk 
in this wild and foolish way. We are not 
boy and girl any longer, and we must have 
some sense and self-control. Are we not 
friends ?" 

" No ; I can never be a friend of yours ; 
never. Between us there could be no such 
thing as friendship." 

"At least we are not enemies? You 
could not be my enemy." 
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"Your enemy perhaps, rather than your 
friend." 

"I don't believe it, and I don't fear 
you in the least. Why, I know you better 
than you do yourself, and I know you to be 
as chivalrous as a Paladin, as Eoland of 
Eoncesvalles himself. If I were to be mar- 
ried next week, I should expect you to fight 
meantime by the side of my intended hus- 
band, and stand between him and the ene- 
my's sword or bullet for my sake. But let 
us talk no more of this folly. We have not 
met for a year. Can we find nothing better 
to talk about than idle gossip or romantic 
nonsense ?" 

Some of Salome's words, spoken with a 
too palpable effort at gaiety, sent Millton's 
mind wandering in another track. His eyes 
were again fixed upon the sword which hung 
above the chimney-piece. He stretched out 
his arm and took the weapon down, and 
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poised it in his broTVOi sinewy hand, on 
Tvhich. the glowing veins stood out. 

^' I have fought by your husband's side," 
he said, " and I often endeavoured to shield 
him from blade and bullet, though I loved 
you madly all the while, and fancied per- 
haps sometimes, like an idiot that I was, 
that ho alone — his life — stood between you 
and me. For I saw into your heart, Salome, 
and I knew you did not love him, no, not 
with your whole soul." 

" Charley, for shame ! You must 
not and shall not talk in this way. I will 
not listen to it; I have borne with too 
much." 

" Forgive me this once," he said in an 
impatient tone ; "I shall not be here again 
to oflfend you. Let us say no more of that. 
I stood by your husband's side, but not 
that last day. I wish I had been there. 
I wish to God I had been cut down with. 
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him! But I helped to bury him, and it 
Tvas I who took this sword from his hand, 
and I brought it to you as his last bequest. 
I did; did I not?" 

"Yes, it is quite true." 

Salome's tears were flowing fast; but 
she strove to humour her wild lover, of 
whose sanity horrible suspicions were grow- 
ing up in her mind. 

" That sword you had from me ; is it not 
true?" 

" Quite true, indeed." 

"Then, as I gave it to you, I take it 
away from you again. It shall pass into 
no other man's hand; it shall ornament no 
woman's hearth who has ceased to be De 
Luca's wife." 

Before she could even guess what he 
was about to do, not to speak of the possi- 
bility of her preventing the action, he had 
shattered the weapon into fragments across 
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his knee, breaking it again and again with 
a fierce energy until the floor was strewn 
with twenty gleaming splinters of steel. In 
the vehemence of his action he had cut his 
hand, and the blood trickled to the carpet. 

^^See," he said, "there's blood! An 
evil omen for a coming marriage !" 

Salome's courage and endurance wholly 
gave way before such a display as this. She 
was grieved, offended, humiliated, frightened 
all at once, and the whole conversation had 
been a terrible strain upon her nerves. She 
sank on the sofa, covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into a passion of tears. 
Her weakness, however, proved her strength 
in this instance, for it recalled wild Charley 
Millton to himself. He knelt on the ground 
beside her; he seized her hand and kissed 
it ; he begged pardon of her in tones of 
the deepest sincerity and sorrow over and 
over again. He denounced himself as a 
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brute and a coward ; he vowed he would 
not leave the room until she had promised 
to forgive him ; and he pledged himself 
never to intrude upon her presence again. 
For a while Salome really could not rally ; 
the whole scene had been far too much for 
her to bear. At last, seeing the imperative 
necessity of bringing the painful interview 
to a close, she sat up, smiled as well as she 
could through her tears, and declared that 
she forgave him. 

"Then,'' he said, "I have no more to 
ask, and I will stay no longer. It is like 
yourself, your old self, to forgive me; for 
you were always kind and generous, and 
loving too — except to me." 

"Yes, loving to you too, Charley, — al- 
ways loving to you, — ^though not as you 
would have had me to be. If I were not 
loving to you, how could I now forgive 
you for your extraordinary conduct, your 
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strange violence to-day ? But Tve must not 
often meet — ^for a time at least. We shall 
be wiser and calmer as years go on ; and 
some time or other you may be able to call 
me your Mend." 

" May I not return ?" He stood discon- 
solate — a strojig man made craven by love. 

"When you can feel that you are my 
Mend," she replied, gently but decisively. 

"Then good-bye, Salome," was all he 
said; "good-bye for ever." 

She made no effort to detain him, but 
only held out her hand. He touched it 
lightly to his lips as he bent over it, and 
left the room without a word. 

Salome did not look after him. She 
remained sitting on the sofa just as he had 
left her, except that, with her chin resting 
upon her hands, she looked fixedly upon 
the fragments of the broken sword and the 
blood -stains, which were distinctly visible 
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upon the bright carpet. She gazed long in 
silence, until at last a deep involuntary sigh 
seemed to break the chain of thought, and 
to arouse her from her reverie. 

"Poor Charley," she murmured; "poor 
wild loving fellow ! How deeply he loved 
me ! Ah, I shall never be loved so again, 
never; and I might perhaps have loved 
him in time ;" but now it cannot be. Ah, I 
might have thought more of him if he had 
thought less of me ! If he only knew all, he 
would pity me, not blame me. Like him- 
self, I am made a clinging coward, and 
throw myself at the feet of the conqueror 
who cares nothing." 

Her eyes again fell on the carpet. She 
gathered up the fragments of the sword. 

"Yes, there is blood," she said; "and 
it is a bad omen — as he told me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WEHR-WOLF IN THE FOREST. 

Let us follow for a few hours the steps of 
the wretched man whose attempt at mur- 
der had so signally failed; let us see what 
became of James HaEliday. 

There was no pursuit of course ; and 
he had hardly turned the comer of the 
street when he became satisfied of that 
fact. But just now it brought him little 
comfort — indeed he cared nothing about 
it. He had attempted to kill Ahce, and 
he had failed. He knew perfectly well 
that he had failed. He knew too that he 
had left her in the arms of the one man 
whom, on her account, he hated more than 
any other man on earth. To her he was. 
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Ibaaceforth but the assassin from whaasi 
Paul Massie had rescued her. His miserable 
feilure had brought about the cromi of hiB 
enemy's triumph. In a few days, let him 
hide where he would, he must be hunted 
•down like a rat and dragged into daylight ► 
And then ! 

Yet it was not this last thought that 
troubled him most. The thirst for revenge 
had for the moment transformed him, as 
the passion for glory or for country, or the 
love of a woman, sometimes transfigures 
other selfish beings ; and he was for the 
hour no longer selfish. He hardly be- 
"Stowed a thought upon his own safety. He 
thought only of redeeming his failure by 
another attempt to end in success. This 
hope, nay this firm implacable resolution, 
sustained him, and made freedom and life 
still something of an object to him. 

He did not wander far from the scene 
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of his attempt. He lounged slowly and 
listlessly along Oxford - street, and some- 
times stopped and looked in at shops, as 
if he were deeply absorbed in considering 
the value and the prices of the objects ex- 
posed for sale. Not many shops indeed 
were then open ; and it was somewhat odd 
to see this great hulking fellow, with a 
listless straw in his mouth, gazing for se- 
veral moments together upon a white horse 
of plaster or a flaring red bottle in a 
chemist's shop. Perhaps some observant 
persons as they passed set him down for a 
raw country youth fresh come to Lunnun 
toAvn, and were amused at the rustic in- 
nocence of his curiosity. When any one 
stopped and looked in at the same shop — 
and nobody ever did look at any thing in 
London without attracting somebody else 
to stop and look in likewise — Halliday at 
once became recalled to himself, and moved 
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on. At last he straggled to one of the 
gates of Hyde-park, and lounged in. 

Was he mentally vowing vengeance ? 
Not at all. He was vowing nothing, men- 
tally or in any other way. When a man 
leaves his business in the evening and 
mounts his onmibus — or one ought to say 
perhaps, in deference to the finer tone of 
modern literature, steps into his carriage 
— to go home, he does not keep mentally 
vowing all the way that he will eat his 
dinner. When a man is madly in love 
with a girl, he does not mentally vow that 
he will try to keep on loving her. When 
a man learns that he has been elected to 
parliament, he does not mentally vow that 
he will walk down some evening to West- 
minster and take his seat. A vow of any 
kind suggests the possibility of the person 
who vows taking some other course than 
that to which he pledges himself; and 
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Halliday's mind just now had no room for 
the reception of any other possibility but 
the one. His life now was only to have 
revenge. He had no other object ; that 
done, let what would follow. 

He strolled about the park for a while. 
It was too early yet for the nightly camp- 
life of scoundreHsm to have begun its 
bivouac there, and Halliday found or fell 
upon a lonely place where he could walk 
up and down or lie on the ground, and, in 
his wild incoherent way, review the situa- 
tion. Presently he left the park agaiuy 
and made his way into the street where 
Madame de Luca lived. He walked up 
and down, and took the bearings of the 
rooms and the windows very careftdly. 
There was a light in the window, which 
he knew to be Alice's. The rest of the 
house was dark. He went round to the 
back. A little lane ran down between the 
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row of houses in which Salome lived aaad 
that which stood dos-a-dos with it. Each 
house had a small garden and a little back- 
door, the latter of course opening into the 
lane or avenue. Halliday well knew that 
the room into which he had been admitted 
when he was received by Salome opened 
upon the tiny garden ; and he knew too 
that that window was rarely closed. He 
lightly touched the back-door, as if iu 
passing, and found that it was locked or 
barred. But the garden -wall was not 
the height of even a medium-sized man. 
Standing on his toes, Halliday could look 
quite over it now, and could distinctly see 
the little fountain which he had noticed as 
it sparkled and leaped in the sunlight each 
day that he stood in Salome's room. What 
was to hinder him from climbing over that 
wall some nightj — ^late of course, very late,^ 
— and then ? Of course Alice had been 
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brought there. Of course ; but he must 
make himself absolutely sure and certain 
of this. Easy to do that. A sharp look- 
out to-morrow would soon settle that 
question. To-night he could attempt 
nothing; people would be on their guard. 
Perhaps Ahce would have to be removed 
to the hospital or somewhere else, and 
another blundering attempt on his part 
would spoil all. No ; he must wait. He 
was becoming more cool and collected, 
for he began to see his way. 

He would not return that night — ^per-^ 
haps not any more — to his old quarters. 
They were far off — down somewhere in the 
regions lying off Holbom ; and if any 
search were made for him, some track 
might be found to guide the pursuers 
there. Besides it was too far ; he must 
keep fixedly on the ground where he had 
to play his part. And he owed money to 
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the people down Holbom way, and they 
would perhaps be little inclined to run 
any risks on his account. No; he had 
often heard that men and women and chil- 
dren found good and gratuitous lodgings 
in Hyde - park : he would take up his 
quarters there too. It would not be worth 
his while going far out of the way — now. 

There was a public-house at the farther 
extremity of the little avenue in which he 
was now skulking. He went in there, and 
spent three-quarters of an hour in drinking 
as much spirit as he could afford to pay 
for. It cannot be said that it gave him cour- 
age — ^he did not want for courage now — but 
it brightened up his faculties and steadied 
his nerves. As he passed up the lane 
again, a policeman, who came tramping 
down, looked at him rather suspiciously. 
But policemen generally did this, and 
Halliday did not mind. He was used to it 
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now, and did not believe any thing wouM 
come of it. As he passed in front of Sa- 
lome's house, it was all lighted up^ and he 
could hear many voices — and men's voices, 
too — ^in animated talk. How lucky he had 
not made any foolish attempt ! But he 
knew better than that. Not such a fool ! 
HaUiday almost chuckled. He felt quite 
bright and happy. You see his mind was 
made up. 

The park-gates were now closed ; but 
Halliday soon found an easy place to climb 
over. It is easier for robbers or murderers 
to hold meetings there than for Mr. Beales'a 
fiiends of the Reform League. So Hal* 
liday had no occasion to break down any 
railings. He got in, and at first felt almost 
elate, and began to whistle. He lay down 
under a tree, and thought he could hardly 
be better off. 

This was while the influence of the 
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whisky lasted, and while the night was 
fine. But the strength of the one gra- 
dually faded, and the beauty of the other 
suddenly disappeared. A sharp wind be- 
gan to blow the dust about Halliday's ears 
and eyes and hair, and presently rain de- 
scended. His tree was a tolerably good shel- 
ter, and wretched creatures speedily found 
their way there and swarmed around him. 
He hoped it would soon get fine again; 
but it did not get fine. It began to rain 
harder and harder ; at last became a 
drenching down-pour. Some of those who 
were near Halliday got up and ran from 
the rain, as if out of the mere instinct of 
running rather than because they hoped 
to find any better shelter elsewhere. They 
were new and raw to the business as yet, 
and had evidently been until very lately 
accustomed to expect shelter of some kind 
when rain came on. The experienced had 
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chosen their places from the beginning, 
and knowing they could get nothing by- 
changing their ground remained where they 
were. Some of them grumbled and some 
of them blasphemed, and one or two women 
gathered their clothes more tightly about 
them and giggled; and some took it as a 
matter of course, and did not seem to care 
whether it rained or left off. Halliday 
made no move. He had nowhere else 
to go ; and to have got up and left the 
spot would moreover have involved the 
disturbing of some of his neighbours, and 
an almost inevitable interchange of talk, 
and he was in no humour for talk just then. 
The rain plashed do^vn upon his wretched 
clothes, and he hated to feel it streaming 
on him — ^he had always a keen objection 
to physical discomfort; and he associated 
in his mind this other suffering with the 
beings who, he firmly believed, had already 
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wreaked so many wrongs on him. He was 
lying there imder that rain that he might 
be the better able to keep watch upon his 
enemies ; and wa« not thi.s misery therefore 
another count in the indictment against 
them, another item in the long catalogue 
of his grievances? Why, if there could 
have been required any possible motive to 
prick the sides of his revengeful intent, 
the rain which now streamed down upon 
his homeless form would have supplied it. 

He lay still and tried to sleep. He 
did at last fall into a dull doze; but the 
moment his faculties began to lose them- 
selves in dreams, he mast have begun also 
to rave and talk rather loudly, for one of 
his near neighlx-jurs gave him a firiendly 
drive in the ribs with his elbow, and said : 
*'I say, mate, can't you manage somehow 
to hold your noise? Can't you let any 
fellow sleep but yourself?"' And IlalUJuy 
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leaped up wildly at the thrust, and be- 
gan fumbling in his pocket, and clutching ^ 
around him; and some of his companions 
burst into laughter at the sight, and mas- 
tering the meaning of the demonstration 
at once chaflfed him for his fear of the 
bobbies. He tried to exchange a little 
gruff banter with his pleasant companions ; 
but he was never much of a wit, and his 
country accent supplying a fresh theme 
for mirth to his assailant, Halliday speedily 
withdrew from the game and tried to go 
to sleep again. 

" Vot have you been doing, mate ?'' 
inquired his friend again, giving him a 
second dig in the ribs just as he prepared 
himself to undertake another doze. 

" What d'ye mean?" Halliday fiercely 
demanded, sitting up, amid the titters of 
some of the women encamped near him. 

"Vy, you're like a man as expecs to 
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be took alive or dead, and is going to fight 
it out. Something vorse than burglary, 
I should say. Yere's your ticket-of-leave? 
Tm a perUceman in disguise, I am." 

New laughter followed this sally. Hal- 
liday jumped to his feet, shuffled his way 
among the forms, some of them sleeping 
around him, and made for some quieter 
Testing-place. Curses from those he had 
disturbed and yells of laughter from others 
pursued him as he went. 

He trudged through plashing grass, 
trampled with reckless hoofs over flower- 
beds, and strode across railings, going he 
knew not whither. It streamed with rain; 
and yet even on the open turf, ahnost every 
where he went, he could see through the 
darkness some figure huddled or stretched 
on the ground. The park was dotted all 
over with crouching forms. If the dead 
could have risen from their graves in some 
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populous churchyard, each one to brood, 
like the ghosts of the heroes in Ossian, over 
the spot of earth which lately received his 
bones, the cemetery could hardly have been 
more thickly sown with shapes of humanity 
or looked more drear and ghastly than 
Hyde-park was that wild and dismal summer 
night when Halliday tried to sleep there. 

He sat down at last, tired of purpose- 
less tramping, near a cluster of shrubs, 
and after a while closed his eyes. He was 
soon disturbed by a thick breathing near 
him, and looking up saw that a miserable 
old woman, apparently a mere heap of 
rags, had squatted on the ground at his 
side. She was looking at him with curious 
gaze when he opened his eyes, and half- 
sleepy and much confused as he was, he 
positively thought at first it was his poor 
old mother, and he grunted fiercely, and 
tried to turn on the other side, as he used 
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to do long ago, at the opening of his 
drunken career, when on awaking in the 
morning he heard his mother groaning and 
lamenting over him, and endeavoured to 
close his ears to her feeble plaints. 

"Faith, yeVe in the right of it to go 
to sleep, if yez can," said the woman, in 
a tight South-Munster brogue; " on'y I'm 
afeerd yez have bad dhrames by your groan- 
in'. It's a terrible night, agra, isn't it ? 
I'd like a penn'orth o' coffee to warm me. 
Will you stand a penn'orth? A dhrop o' 
whisky 'ud be more in your way, I'm 
thinking. Wouldn't it, alanna ?" 

Halliday growled something unintelli- 
gible, and began to move farther off. 

"0, ye're not in the humour for com- 
pany, maybe ? Bedad, an' ye're right 
enough there. Ye seems to me just the 
sort o' chap that's maybe been cuttin' 
somebody's throat. I don't like the looks 
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of yez. Ye won't stand the coffee ? May- 
be ye'd do the other thing — ^lave it alone. 
Good-night, and pleasant dhrames and bet- 
ther humour to yez." 

He saw no more of her, for he kept 
his eyes resolutely shut for some time, 
and when he opened them again she was 
gone. But he never once fell asleep with- 
out presently waking up, to find 'somebody 
or several people near him who were not 
there when he closed his eyes. A hideous 
restlessness seemed to take possession of 
many of the campers in that region. What 
with his fatigue and the perpetual pres- 
sure on his mind, the whole thing began 
at last to change into a sort of phantas- 
magoria, which he only looked at now and 
then with a languid and vacuous curiosity, 
but in which he saw no meaning or cohe- 
rence. Strange figures were always near 
him and always changing — ^that was all. 
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The rain never ceased. All through 
that dreary night, the dark hours of which 
seemed so many and which yet must have 
been so few, the torrent streamed down 
thick and merciless. Halliday was con- 
scious of no lono^in^: for morning or de- 
finite desire of any kind. His mind had 
sunk into that sodden state which accepts 
every thing as it comes, and cannot rouse 
itself to wonder, or hope, or wish of any 
sort. He bore the rain and the night 
and the discomfort now as a snail might 
have done ; and had scarcely faculties 
enough left in activity to be sure whe- 
ther life was or was not all a perpetual 
lying on soaking grass under heavy rain, 
with strange people always coming to 
crouch beside one. At last he fell fast 
asleep, and the curtain of life was down 
for the time. 

When he awoke, it was gray morning, 
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and the rain at last had nearly ceased. 
Over in the east might be seen a sort of 
livid attempt at brightness, which foretold 
the struggle of the sun to make his way 
through the one cloud which covered the 
whole sky. Halliday rubbed his eyes and 
sat up. Near him on the grass sat a 
young woman who was endeavouring to 
squeeze the rain out of her shawl and 
skirts, and to put herself into something 
like order for the approach of day. Hal- 
liday was still half asleep, and perhaps not 
much better than half insane. The face 
and figure of a young woman produced 
a wild effect upon him. He cried out 
" Ally !" in a fierce savage tone, • and 
seized the girl by the shoulder. 

She slipped out of her shawl in a mo- 
ment, and leaped to her feet. 

" My name isn't Ally," she said; " and 
you'd much better let me alone. Who are 
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you, and what are you about, that you 
catch hold of people in that sort of way? 
Are you drunk? Take care you don't get 
locked up." 

She was not in the least afraid, and she 
took up her shawl, and began to shake it 
out before putting it on. 

. Halliday had his eyes and his senses 
open now. " I didn't mean any thing, I'm 
sure," he said; "and I beg pardon if I 
gev' offence. I was asleep I suppose, and 
I thought you were — " 

"Your wife, I daresay," said the girl 
with a shrill laugh, "or your sweetheart 
— and very pretty notion of a good-morn- 
ing you seem to have too. I shouldn't 
like to be your sweetheart, I know, if 
you go to choke her the moment you see 
her. Perhaps she's been throwing you 
over, and you're a jealous fellow. Well, 
if I see her, I'll tell her to look out, for 
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I'm sure her life isn't safe when you're 
near. Good - morning. Pleasant night, 
wasn't it ? I never was so wet in my 
life. Have you any where to go to ? I 
haven't ; but I've had enough of this for 
one night." 

He made no answer of any kind, and 
she went away, after paying 'some compli- 
ment to his pleasant manners and cheerful 
disposition. 

Halliday was shivering all over when 
he rose from the grass. He stamped up 
and down for a while to get a little warmth ; 
but he knew that nothing could restore him 
to any thing like his usual condition save 
the j&re-water which had long been his only 
cordial. He had still some of Alice's money 
left. His one set purpose had given him a 
self-control which in life before he had ne- 
ver been able to exercise ; and he had taken 
resolute care the previous evening not ta 
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have more drink than the fair share which 
he had allotted to himself as one evening's 
allowance. Determined not to leave him- 
self unprovided for the coming day or two, 
he had put aside all temptation, and hus- 
banded his resources as firmly as a pro- 
vident commander in a siege, or captain 
of a becalmed and dismasted vessel, mea- 
sures out the proportion for each day's 
sustenance. So Halliday's first feeling was 
one of satisfaction that he was not without 
something to enable him to begin the morn- 
ing, and to weather through the day until 
the night came on again. 

With the morning too returned all the 
clearness and firmness of his purpose. Gray 
and drear lay the park around him now, 
and the spectres of the night were every 
where preparing for a flitting. Like ob- 
scene birds, they seemed unable to endure 
the face of. day. It wanted hours yet to 
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the time when the park-gates were to be 
opened and the day-side of nature was to 
reign, with its traflSc, its noise, and its 
brightness. The creatures who had lodged 
gratuitously within the precincts of the 
crown demesne might have lodged there 
undisturbed for a good time yet. No 
policeman threatened to invade them; no 
summons to "move on" vexed them; no 
park-keeper troubled his head about them. 
But they were all gathering their rags 
aroimd their limbs, and preparing to do 
their only homage to the god of day by 
disappearing from his presence. It seemed 
as if they could not bear to encounter the 
sight of each other with the light of morn- 
ing, such as it was, upon their faces. Even 
the beauties at a ball, indeed, do not, after 
their night of pleasure, bear very well to 
meet each other's eyes, and to look in the 
face of the cold morning, as they stand 
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upon the steps in the dawn, and await im- 
patiently the carriage which is to hide their 
faded cheeks, hollow eyes, lank curls, and 
collapsed garments. Some of the wretched 
creatures in the park, now wringing the 
rain from their draggled clothes, and try- 
ing to put back their soppy hair under 
their shapeless bonnets, were animated, 
doubtless, by feelings very much akin to 
those of their silken-clad sisters on the 
steps of the houses in Connaught- place, 
and Park-lane, and Hyde -park -gardens, 
not far away. 

Halliday too prepared to go, but did 
not trouble himself about the appearance 
of his hair or the condition of his clothes. 
Nor did he care for the fact that he had 
no place to go to. Beyond a sentiment of 
physical satisfaction that the night of rain 
was done, the approach of morning and the 
abandonment of his sleeping-place brought 
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to him no particular emotion of any kind. 
" He was not all unhappy," says Tennyson 
of Enoch Arden; "his resolve sustained 
him." A bad resolve has sometimes as 
much of a sustaining power as a good one. 
His resolve sustained Halliday through 
hunger and cold and wet and homeless- 
ness. He felt himself true unto death. 
But he had learned a little lesson too 
during the broken sleep of the night. He 
had learned that something of his purpose 
must have been expressing itself in his face. 
Not one who addressed a word to him, even 
in the mid-darkness of that hideous night, 
but hinted, or broadly declared, that his 
countenance and his manners bespoke some 
fierce and felon resolution. Now Halli- 
day knew that he must not meet the day, 
and the ordinary life of the streets, with 
that purpose stamped upon him. Therefore 
he must keep out of people's observation 
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when he could; and when he could not 
accomplish this, he must at least endeavour 
to look like an ordinary human creature. 
So he resolved to go at once to some small 
public-house or coffee-shop and get himself 
dried and washed, and put a smooth expres- 
sion on his face, and not drink too much. 
He told over his money. It was very little ; 
but, carefully managed, it would carry him 
through that day and the next. It might 
easily be two days before he could do any 
thing, and therefbre he must be very cau- 
tious in the mean time. The wolfs rage 
would not be so formidable but for the 
wolfs cunmng and patience and steady 
stealthy step. 

The day began to brighten as he left the 
park; and even the sweet scents of the 
flowers, which the rain of the night had 
drenched and beaten down, were beginning 
to be a delicious influence to the senses of 
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many an early milliner and workman going 
to the morning's toil. Halliday hastily 
crossed the road, and buried himself in a 
public-house and a glass of raw spirits. 



CHAPTEE V. 

TROUBLES CROWD ON EUSTACE. 

The perplexity of Eustace Massie did not 
disappear with the turmoil of the election, 
contest; it did not even diminish. Nay, 
in some respects, it absolutely increased. 
He had some consultations with his man 
of business touching the hints which he had 
received from the latter about mysterious 
inquiries going forward in the town; and 
he could receive no satisfactory explanation. 
Indeed, the man of business had none ta 
give. The inquiry, whatever it was, was 
conducted with the utmost secrecy and 
skill. All that he could say was, that he 
felt sure it had some sort of relation to 
the Massie family and the Massie property. 
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In the most vague and delicate way pos- 
sible lie hinted at a conjecture he had 
formed, begging at the same time to guard 
against being supposed to have any ground 
whatever for such surmise, or even for the 
notion that any body entertained such sur- 
mise — any ground, that is, beyond the mere 
conjecture of one who, finding that a mys- 
terious and secret inquiry is going on, and 
that money is actually being spent on it, 
is compelled to set about conjecturing some 
sane motive for it. Now, the man of busi- 
ness could only think of one possibility 
which had any aspect whatever of sanity 
behind it. What was this ? Eustace firmly 
pressed for an explanation. Well, Mr. Mas- 
sie's grandfather was a little wild in his 
day. He brought home his wife from 
abroad, and she did not seem a person of 
very high station. Suppose — he only said 
suppose — some foolish busybodies took it 
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into their heads that the pair never "were 
legally married at all ? There were Massies 
in existence to whom the proof of such a 
thing might bring benefit. 

Eustace scouted the idea. He was a 
good deal shocked at first, but soon re- 
covered. A man may easily manage to 
discuss with tolerable calmness a question 
concerning the virtue of his grandmother, 
who died long years before he saw the light. 
Besides, it at once occurred to him — and 
he wondered it had not occurred to a busi- 
ness man before — ^that whatever the result 
of such an inquiry, it could not in the least 
degree benefit Paul Massie. It seemed to 
be beyond doubt that whatever inquiries 
were afloat were made on behalf of Paul 
Massie. What possible object could he 
have in endeavouring to prove that his 
own father was an illegitimate child ? 

The man of business looked embarrassed; 
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and, indeed, even reddened a little. He 
changed the subject quickly, remarking that 
it was quite a sudden conjecture of his, and 
one which had obviously nothing in it. 

But there was something about his 
manner, his hesitating speech, his averted 
eye, which struck Eustace, and presently 
caused his cheek to flush with a deep flame 
of crimson. Eustace made no further allu« 
sion to the subject, and somewhat suddenly 
took his leave. 

Eor the conjecture really formed by the 
man of business was not the chimerical and 
utterly immeaning speculation which even 
Eustace Massie could dismiss without hesi- 
tation. He had merely made the sugges- 
tion because he thought it might delicately 
serve to convey to Eustace a hint of the 
true nature of his conjecture, which he 
shrank from conveying in plainer form of 
speech. 
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Mr. FreestTin, the man of business, well 
remembered the wild youth of Eustace's 
father. He remembered the suddenness of 
his supposed marriage, and his Mexican 
journey; and he had had opportunities of 
seeing the terms on which, for many years 
before his death, he lived with the mother 
of his children. What if his legal marriage 
with her had been a late and a reluctant 
one? He was just the sort of man who 
had virtue enough not to cast away a 
woman who had been to him as a wife — 
not virtue enough to accept his duty with- 
out compunction and complaint. What if 
some people were thereby led to suppose 
that the marriage was an act of reparation ? 
Mr. Freestun did not believe this; and 
knowing all the circumstances of Mr. Mas- 
sie's death, and the disposition of his pro- 
perty, did not see how it could legally affect 
the existing condition of things, even if it 
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vreve true. But he could easily understand 
how the next heirs to the property might 
suppose they could secure a vast advantage 
for themselves by the proof of such a thing. 
Besides, a discovery of that kind could be 
most effectively used as a means of extort- 
ing money. Mr. Freestun thought this a 
very likely object. In his eyes Paul Mas- 
sie was a mere adventurer, of whom any 
thing might be believed. Mr. Freestun 
vaguely regarded him as a sort of cross 
between the traditional Polish Count who 
runs off with school-girls and writes beg- 
ging-letters, and the Yankee swindler who 
hawks hickory hams and wooden nutmegs. 

On his way home Eustace encountered 
Dan Crossley the boatman. He had been 
much amazed] to find that during the con- 
test Crossley was -one of the most demon- 
strative supporters of Paul Massie. When 
the clergyman remembered what he had 
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seen one day, as these two men stood face 
to face, lie marvelled to find Crossley doing 
henchman for his cousin. Such a course 
seemed fall of ingratitude to the Seaborough 
family, who had been always so kind to the 
Crossleys. But Eustace was just now more 
surprised at the inconsistency than angered 
by the ingratitude. 

Crossley saluted Mr. Massie respectfully 
enough, but not very cordially; perhaps 
with the air of one who was not quite 
certain whether a salute from him would 
not be resented as a piece of impertinence. 

Mr. Massie stopped. 

" So I hear you have found your daugh- 
ter, Crossley ?" he said. 

" Yes, Mr. Massie ; I've heerd from her, 
that is." 

"I hope^^she is^jwell placed; and with 
your full approval?" 

"Yes, sir; she's well enough. I'm not 
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you are satisfied with her position. Good 
morning." 

Eustace was moving coldly away. De- 
spite his own declaration, he still thought 
in his heart that he had a good right to 
blame Crossley. It is very hard to get it 
thoroughly into the mind of a certain class 
that a poor man really ought to have a 
political conscience, and to obey it, inde- 
pendently of his local superiors. 

Crossley saw the coldness' of Mr. Massie's 
manner. 

'Tm afeerd, Mr. Massie," he began, 
in a low, awkward, hesitating tone, " that 
you think I'm against you, and giving evi- 
dence against you. But you mustn't be- 
lieve it, sir, for I haven't." 

" What do you mean by giving evidence 
against me ?" asked Eustace sharply. 

" Answering questions, sir, that was put 
to me, — ^to me an' my wife, — about what we 
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remember here — about old times and Mr. 
Massie your father — an' — an' all that. A 
man couldn't help answering, sir, as he 
knew — and right is right, an' I don't want to 
help one side or the other, but only to let 
the right be done — an' I'm sure, Mr. Massie, 
that's all you ever want or wish for yourself." 

" Crossley," said Massie, " what you are 
talking of is utterly without meaning for 
me. I do not try — I do not want — ^to 
know what it means, or if it means any 
thing. Neither you nor any other being 
in the world can injure me by telling the 
truth about any thing. I haye no secrets 
to hide ; and until within the last week or 
two I did not know that I had any con- 
cealed enemies to guard against. Not an- 
other word ; I won't hear any more on the 
subject" 

Abruptly he walked away, and left 
Orossley perplexed and half-ashamed. 
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" Doesn't he really know any thing ?" 
the boatman asked of himself. "And have 
I been saying something I oughtn't to say 
that offends him?" 

But if Crossley was bewildered, Eustace 
Massie was far more so. Some mysterious 
investigation then was going forward, some 
scrutiny into the past history of his family ! 
The very notion of such a thing made his 
cheek flame with anger. He would not 
allow his mind to dwell for a moment upon 
the horrible suggestion conveyed by Mr, 
Freestun's manner. The remotest gleam of 
such a thought was an insult and outrage 
to the sacred memory of the dead, and the 
yet more sacred reputation of the living. 

"Are such things allowed?" thought 
Eustace, as he chafed and fretted on his 
homeward walk. "Is there any law in 
this country ? Have we no protection 
against the base artifices of enemies ? Are 
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the private histories of the oldest and the 
most unsullied families not to be sacred 
from prying investigations which can have 
no real object but to insult, and from 
the whispered calumny, deliberately and 
knowingly concocted for evil purposes? 
Why are there laws to protect society 
from robbers, and none to save religious 
people of social position from the outrage 
of such infamous speculations ?" 

He reached his home at last, and made 
for his study. There he sat down, leant 
his head upon his hand, and tried to think. ' 

Was he really going to alarm and vex 
himself about the ignorant gossip of a vil- 
lage boatman ? Was he to attach any im- 
portance to the coarse and vulgar insults 
which were got up in connection with a 
contested election, and only in the hope 
of somehow influencing its result? Why, 
there would be nothing surprising if there 
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had been a charge of robbery or infidelity, 
or even atheism, got up against him or any 
member of his family at such a moment. 
Sensible men, accustomed to politics, never, 
he had heard, pay the slightest attention 
to such things. They take them as a mat- 
ter of course, as the common and charac- 
teristic incidents of an election contest, just 
like the banners and the beer-drinking. 
Had he not himself been charged with 
selling the borough to the noble father of 
the defeated candidate ? Eustace positively 
tried to smile the smile of pity and scorn. 
This was what people got by mixing up 
in such squabbles. After all, a clergy- 
man should have nothing to do with poli- 
tical wranglings. Henceforward — ! 

And yet — and yet ? What bodings 
had he had of late which made Crossley's 
words seems not unexpected? What had 
Mr, Freestun written to him and spoken 
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to him? What did drunken Halliday teE 
him in the Strand — of people plotting 
against him? Why, had not even Lydia 
heard something vaguely to the same effect? 
In Heaven's name, what did it all mean? 
Had Eustace been a guilty and conscious 
schemer, instead of a pure and honourable 
man, he could not have felt more keenly 
thrilled through than he now was by the 
bare suspicion that somebody was plotting 
something, he knew not what, for his hu- 
miliation. He did not care to conjecture 
what the plan might be. He scorned even 
to admit the idea of there being any pos- 
sible foundation for reproach against his 
house. No thought even for a moment in- 
truded itself upon his mind of the scheme, 
whatever it might prove, being other than 
a base plot to disturb or intimidate him. 
Yet he literally shuddered at the prospect 
of any such plot being put into practical 
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operation, although it must end in its own 
discomfiture and defeat. It would at the 
very best be a family quarrel, an exposure, 
and a public scandal. In a well-regulated 
household — especially that of a clergyman 
— ^there should be no exposures and family 
disputes. Such things were nearly as dis- 
graceful to those in the right as to those 
in the wrong. Eustace sighed as he con- 
templated the prospect opening before him. 
Only one person in the world, so far as 
he knew, could give him the slightest in- 
formation which might guide him to under- 
stand even what his persecutors meant. 
That person, of course, was his mother. 
If there were any thing whatever in the 
nature of a mystery, or a supposed mystery, 
any where lying half hidden among the fa- 
mily traditions, she must know of it. She 
was about the last person he would have 
willingly consulted in any ordinary case on 
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any such subject, but in this instance he had 
no choice. He could not help remembering 
with what painfully evident reluctance his 
mother had always approached any subject 
bearing on Paul Massie's birth and parent- 
age; and he felt that any inquiry he now 
might make must be productive of uneasi- 
ness. He did not feel quite sure that he 
might not have to encounter a scene. But 
he relieved himself with a sigh, made up 
his mind for the encounter, and went to 
seek his mother. 

Mrs. Massie was alone. The girls had 
not yet returned from London. She was 
seated in an arm-chair, and had been 
reading; the chair drawn to the window, 
where the warmth of the evening sun might 
be fully enjoyed. Mrs. Massie loved warmth 
and the sun. Eustace thought she was 
looking out upon the pleasant lawn; but 
as he came nearer, he saw that she was 
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« 

asleep. He could hardly avoid being struck 
by the singularly youthful appearance wbich 
she still preserved. Her fair thick clusters 
of hair, her delicate complexion, the youth- 
ful outlines of her face and figure, produced 
quite an illusory effect upon the eye. At 
a little distance you saw a fair and graceful 
young womau sleeping, and smiling in her 
sleep. Only when you approached quite 
near did you begin to see that the skin 
was slightly loosening and wrinkling ; that 
there were hollows undet the eyes; that 
the hands were thin and withering; that 
there was an ominous transparency in the 
flesh. But the hair had not one shade 
or streak of gray, though the smiling ex- 
pression changed on a near approach to one 
of feebleness and sadness. 

Eustace had a great affection and a sort 
of protecting sentiment towards his mother, 
as nearly approaching to tenderness as such 
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a nature might feel. He would not on 
any account have disturbed her, aad was 
therefore about to steal softly away. But 
she was the lightest of sleepers, and she 
awakened in an instant. 

"Dear Eustace, I did not know you 
had come in. I was reading a novel — a 
very dull one — and I fell asleep. I am 
glad you have come in. You look per- 
plexed. What is the matter ?'' 

" The fact is, I am perplexed. I don't 
want to annoy you about these matters; 
but really I want to ask you to enlighten 
me a little about a very puzzling aad rather 
unpleasant affair." 

" What is it, Eustace ? Tell me quickly, 
please." 

" Well, it is about — in fact, it is about 
my cousin, Paul Massie." 

She turned deadly pale. All the youth- 
ful expression had faded away from her 
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face. Her very figure seemed to slirink 
and cower. She was quite an elderly wo- 
man now. She drew back into her chair, 
away from the questioner, and placed across 
her lips and clun the hand which had just 
been laid so tenderly on his. 
" What about Paul Massie ?" 
"Indeed, mother, I hardly know what 
I want to ask. But there is idle talk every 
where of some claim he, or some body on 
his behalf, means to set up agaiast us ; there 
are odd inquiries being carried on in Sea- 
borough — Dan Crossley the boatman is 
mixed up in it; or if not he, at least his 
daughter is — ^that unfortunate and ungrate- 
ftd Alice ; and I can make nothing of the 
whole affair, except that it is unspeakably 
vexatious and offensive. What do these 
people mean ?'' 

"I do not know. How should I?" 
Words spoken with compressed lips, and 
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in a low hollow voice, without cadence or 
body in it; words sonndiag as if they 
came through some tube or passage, and 
were spoken in another room. 

^^No," said Eustace perplexedly; "of 
course you do not know. But do you know 
any thiag at all about Paul Massie which 
might lead to the supposition that he could 
think or fancy he has any unfulfilled claim 
of any sort agaiast my father or me ?" 

" Does he fancy he has any claim ?" 

"Why, mother dear, I have said al- 
ready that I really don't know what he 
fancies. But if he does not fancy some- 
thing of this sort,' I cannot understand for 
the life of me what he and his friends 
mean. Is there any thing about him and 
us which I do not know? Is there any 
secret of any kind ? If there is, it ought 
at least to be told to me." 

" Eustace, I do not believe Paul Massie 
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ever did or ever will urge any claim 
against you — against us. He could not. He 
cannot." 

" But is there any claim, mother ? Is 
there?" 

'' He had no claim on your father. He 
has none on you, except the claim of blood."^ 

She still spoke in her cold, low, almost 
toneless way. She continued: "Your" 
father dealt with him generously, mag- 
nanimously. Much more so than I — ^than 
he — could have asked or hoped for. If any' 
claims of any kind are being raised, be sure 
it is not Paul Massie who raises them." 

" But, mother, somebody is moving se- 
cretly in the matter, and it must be on 
his behalf. Tell mo something more about 
him and about my father. I know my 
father would not see him. Tell me why." 

" I cannot tell you ; how should I know? 

Pray do not ask me any more about it." 
VOL. ni. K 
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"There is, then, some family secret!" 
said Eustace fretfully ; and rising from his 
chair, he paced the room. "There is some 
mystery or other ; some scandal which some- 
body is bent on ferreting out, if indeed 
he 'does not know it to the fall already ! 
And I have been kept in ignorance of it — 
am not suffered to know any thing about 
it now. Crossley the boatman, and the 
serving-girl his daughter, may gossip and 
speculate over it, and make money out of 
it ; and I am left in darkness. Mother, if 
you knew of this, and did not tell me, you 
have not used me well." 

"Eustace, Eustace, do not reproach 
me!" 

"I cannot help reproaching you. What 
is to come of all this? What is it? In 
the name of Heaven, tell me what it is all 
about?" 

She drew herself together as if collecting 
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what of firmness there was in her weak and 
sensitive frame, and looking cahnly at her 
son, she answered : 

" Eustace, I can tell you nothing now. 
Some time you may perhaps know whatever 
poor secret remains to be known, whatever 
miserable memorial of days with which you 
have had happily no concern has been pre- 
served a secret by me. Then you will wish 
you had not known it. But believe me that 
for the present it cannot concern you. I can 
arrange for that. I am going to London." 

" Going to London ! Ton ?" 

"Why not?" she asked with a pallid 
and a ghastly smile. "Am I too old to 
make a pleasure-trip? London must be a 
good deal changed since I last saw it." 

"I will go with you if you really want 
to go." 

" 2^0, Eustace, I would much rather go 
alone." 
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"Tou will at least take a servant, or 
wait until Sarah comes back, and let her 
go with you ?" 

" No, I want to go alone. I want no 
one with me. Am I child, Eustace, that 
you think I cannot be trusted to go alone 
on a journey to London ?" 

"No, no; but I only thought, as yott 
are not in the habit — '' 

" Pray don't tease yourself and me by 
raising foolish objections. It is convisiiient 
that I should go alone for a day or two, 
and I hope I am mistress of my own move- 
ments." She spoke with a sort of petulant 
feebleness painful to observe. 

" Surely, dear mother, no one thinks of 
preventing you from doing as you please. 
I was only anxious for your comfort. And 
I own I am a little surprised and confused 
by the discovery that there really are secrets 
of some kind connected with our family 
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which have been kept purposely from my 
knowledge." He rose and was leaving tho 
room. His mother called to him in a faint 
voice; he returned and came towards her 
rather coldly, 

" Eustace, my dear son, do not be angry 
with me if I am a little petulant. I am 
much tried, and have long been so, You 
cannot understand it, dear. Porgive mo 
for my manner — ah, if that were all !" 

She kissed him tenderly and sadly. 
The poor clergyman left the room like one 
who walks ia a dream. Life was to him 
now only one great enigma. Order was no- 
where. Ill-regulated feeUng and inscrutable 
mystery seemed to rule over all. The little 
world which he believed he had constructed 
around him, to move according to his own 
wise laws, had suddenly begun to whirl 
with the most eccentric movements, and 
threatened to become chaos once again. 
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It was with a thrill of joy that he wd- 
comed that eTening the return of Sarah and 
Lydia. The one mi^t give him sympathy 
and even counsel ; the other at least would 
help to make the place look like itself 
again. 

He had to go into the village after 
dinner. Sarah asked him when he would 
return, and hy what way; she said she 
would go to meet him. He was glad of 
it, and he resolved to take her into his 
confidence, in the hope that the light of her 
quick intelligence might guide him out of 
his perplexities. 

He loitered on the way home that he 
might have the greater distance left to 
walk in her company. He had hardly 
ever done any thing before with so much 
of design in it. His uneasiness and his 
need of sympathy were converting him into 
something almost like a lover. 
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He turned slowly round a comer, and 
lie saw Sarah Massie approaching. His 
sober heart did not indeed beat with the 
wild and half-painful ecstasy which thrills 
the breast of passionate and ill-regulated 
youth at the sight of the one only and chosen 
being. Such passion his calm and steady 
temperament little knew ; but he was glad, 
very glad, and his heart softened, and the 
world seemed less lonely and less per- 
plexing. 

" I am so glad you came, Sarah — Sarah 
dear," he said in a burst of unwonted de- 
monstrativeness ; ''I wanted very much to 
speak to you alone." He got out the last 
word with a sort of effort; it seemed like 
the confession of a kind of impropriety. 

She looked up to him with a startled 
expression. She paused, hesitated, the^ 
summoned courage. 

'' Eustace, I wanted very, very much to 
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apeak to you alone. I have something to 
say that deeply concerns — ^us. I ought to 
have said it before now." 

She faltered. He came to a stand on 
the road and looked into her face. Little 
read as he was in the language of woman's 
eyes, he knew what was coming. 

'* Eustace, we can never be married — 
never." 

It Avas all out now ; the die was cast. 

Ho made one or two efforts to speak 
oolUH^tedlv. '"ATbv so?" was all he could 
articulate. 

S^u^ah had gathered courage and calm- 
ut\>s now* 

*' Because* dear Eustace — dear brother, 
1 ought not to marry you. I love you, but 
not iu that Avay: and* ami — 1 don't think 
vou love me as I would have mvself 

**Kxit "why/* he stsmmen^ pale and 
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pulseless, — " why did you think of all this 
now?" 

" I have thought of it a long time, but 
not clearly, and I could not decide ; and I 
feared to pain you and aunt." 

You and aunt! The very coupling of 
the names in such a manner, as if the reve- 
lation concerned the one quite as much as 
the other, showed painftdly how little Sarah 
counted on the element of love having any 
share in the transaction. 

'' No," said Eustace slowly, and speak- 
ing with teeth firmly set, " it was not that 
which prevented you ; and I don't believe 
you have thought of this for a long time, 
Tou never thought of it until last February; 
you never thought of it until you saw Paul 
Massie." 

"0, Eustace !" She turned on him her 
eyes full of reproach. ^^For shame; be 
generous." 
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" Generous ! Wlio has any right to ex- 
pect generosity of me ? Is it he ? What 
has he brought but misery into this house ? 
Since he came, nothing is as it was. You, 
you, Sarah, are casting me off for him. 
You know it — you dare riot deny it. You 
would if you could. Deny it now if you 
can." 

He would have given much to hear a 
denial from her, even though it were ex- 
torted by anger. Her face grew crimson 
as he looked searchingly at her, and laid 
his cold fingers on her wrist. 

"I do not deny it," she said, with a 
thrill of indignation in her tones, " though 
it is unmanly of you to press me to it. I 
do not deny it. I might never have known 
how little we were suited for each other 
had I not seen him. I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge it, although you might well 
be ashamed of forcing the acknowledgment 
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from me. But listen; and as you know 
so much, know all. I do love Paul Massie ; 
but he and I never exchanged one word 
or look of love in all our lives, and never 
shall. Hear the whole. He cares as little 
for me as I do for — " and she was going 
to speak a cruel word, but happily checked 
her tongue, and only said, "as I do for 
the merest stranger who passes us on this 
road." , 

Yes, she was at the moment on the 
point of saying bitterly: "He cares as lit- 
tle for me as I do for you." Women are 
cruel in their love, and are specially piti- 
less to the egotists who would fain have 
assumed sovereignty over them without 
taking thought to win the allegiance of 
their hearts' affections. Eustace would have 
found it hard to believe even then how bit- 
ter and hostile were the sentiments towards 
him which now inflamed the heart of that 
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once patient and docile creature whom lie 
thought to have moulded in all things to 
his will. 

But he too had his transfiguration. 
Passion burned in his heart at last. He 
broke out into an uncontrollable storm of 
anger. 

"I hate him!" he exclaimed. "I hate 
that heartless, abandoned, ungrateftJ, schem- 
ing villain ! Why did he come here to 
torture and destroy us all? "We were 
happy until he came with his brutality 
and now with his plots and schemes he 
has made us miserable. You would have 
loved me — jes] you would ! — ^but for him ; 
and now you cast me off for him who has 
not even the heart to see your love and 
to be grateful. He is sunk in debt and 
dissipation, and he tries to redeem himself 
by low tricking and lying and swindling ; 
and you — ^you love him, and you fling me 
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away for him — mc, though I have loved 
you and clung to you since you were a little 
girl. For him, for him — ^for such a wretch." 

" Shame, Eustace, shame ! You do him 
a cruel wrong, and you do yourself a TrooMe 
wrong to talk in that way, and to believe 
the mean calumnious stories which were 
told to set you agaiast him. You speak 
like a madman." 

'^ What wonder if I did ? Is there not 
enough to set me mad ? Do you not know 
that he is plottiag against me, against my 
mother? Do you not Iniow the vile lies 
that he and his associates arc trumpiag 
up? No, you do not know them; for if 
you did, even you would turn from him 
in disgust." 

Sarah looked aghast at him. What did 
he mean? What could he have heard or 
guessed? For him, he misinterpreted the 
look of alarm in her face, and thought he 
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caught from it a wild gleam of hope for 
Imnself. 

"Yes," he said eagerly, "if you only 
knew, you would abhor the thought of him. 
Listen, Sarah, and I will tell you — all." 

Poor Eustace! He saw before him a 
woman in love ; and he was simple enough 
to fancy that all he had to do was to prove 
her lover unworthy, and she would forth- 
with renounce him; nay, more than re- 
nounce — ^forget him. 

Sarah stopped him. 

" It would be useless, Eustace," she 
said with a faint smile. " Even if I could 
believe all you might have to tell, and see 
it all with your eyes, it would make no 
difference in our position. I had rather 
not hear any thing against him. I had 
rather not believe him bad. Were he noble 
and generous, as I think or thought him ; 
or mean and wicked, as you believe him, 
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— ^he and I can never be any tiling to each 
other; and you and I can never be more 
than we now are." 

"No, no," he exclaimed; "do not say 
so. You will think more of this ; you will 
think of it again. I will wait — I can be 
patient. You will not always remain under 
this fatal influence. You will forget one 
who, believe me, does not deserve a thought 
from you, and you will turn to me who 
always loved you and appreciated you. 
Give me time — give yourself time; will 
you not ?" 

" Eustace, I beseech of you to spare me. 
It is in vain — all in vain. I never, never 
can feel otherwise than as I feel at this 
moment." 

"And you leave me lonely and miser- 
able — ^here, with no one to understand me, 
to care for me ?" 

"I leave you, indeed. Heaven knows 
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I leave you to be lonely and miserable my- 
self. I go from this place, wbicli was al- 
ways my home — ^go, I do not know where ; 
to live alone, work alone, and in the end 
to die alone." 

" But why, why do so ? Why thus cut 
yourself off from us? Is my mother not 
as a mother to you? You have told me 
frankly what you feel to — to him. WeU, 
I will bear with that, and will trust to your 
heart changing in time and coming round 
to me. You cannot and would not marry 
him." 

She made an impatient gesture. 

"Then why not marry me? I do not 
ask your love — at least not at the first. I 
will wait for it, and work for it, and de- 
serve it — and perhaps it will come at last. 
Do, do, Sarah. I ask, I beg of you; do 
think of this, and remain with us — ^with 
me." 
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"0, Eustace, Eustace!" she said with 
streaming eyes, "you do not know what 
love is at all, or you would never talk in 
such a way. Do not ask me to commit so 
great a sin. I can never marry you. Were 
I to consent for a moment to such a thing, 
your own hand ought to be the first to 
fling me away. Let us be friends; we 
can never be any thing else to each other." 

His passion raved a little longer. She 

had never supposed him capable of so deep 

an emotion. Perhaps she liked him the 

better for it; perhaps she never in her 

years of close and constant association with 

him had gone so near to loving him as in 

this moment when she cast him off for ever. 

But her resolution was unchangeable. He 

calmed himself at last, and quitted her 

side in cold and sullen silence. Indeed he 

knew not whither he went. The firm earth 

seemod to tremble under his foot. ^N'ay, 
VOL, III. - L 
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the whole of his microcosm, once so orderly 
and fast, was shattered into pieces, and he 
was felling, falling into unknown depths, 
where strange lights and wild darknesses 
alternate swallowed him and bewildered 
his whole sense. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOUNTAIN UNSEALED. 

Sarah had perhaps even a greater re- 
pugnance to the necessary and inevitable 
scene of farewell with Mrs. Massie than 
to that which had just been accomplished 
with poor Eustace. Her aunt had always 
been kind and loving to her, and indeed 
had literally treated her as if she were a 
daughter. Left, as Sarah had been, from 
her very infancy in a condition somewhat 
approaching to that of dependence, she 
had never been allowed to feel for a mo- 
ment any of the humiliations that even 
under the most favourable auspices almost 
invariably attach themselves to such a po- 
sition. The late Mr. Massie was very fond 
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of her, and had so high an opinion of her 
intelligence and of her superiority to wo- 
men in general, whom he had come to 
distrust, that he talked with her and con- 
fided to her more than to any other mem- 
ber of the family. Mrs. Massie never 
showed the slightest jealousy because of 
this preference, but indeed, on the con- 
trary, seemed to regard her husband's high 
opinion of Sarah only as another reason 
to justify her own regard and esteem for 
the girl. It was hard, therefore, to have 
to break up the domestic plans of a family 
to whom she owed so much. It was hard 
to announce that she who was bound by 
so many ties of gratitude to that home 
was the first and the only one to destroy 
voluntarily its whole future. It is a pe- 
culiarly hard thing too to have to tell a 
mother that you do not and cannot love 
her son. Mothers generally have their 
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minds made up that an angel from heaven 
ought to feel honoured by the preference 
of their sons. But Sarah had to do all 
this, and to do it quickly; and it was with 
a beating heart that she prepared for the 
ordeal. 

Moreover she had long ceased to es- 
teem her aunt. She had heard and seen 
and guessed enough to know that Mrs. 
Massie must in her early life have been 
guilty at least of some fatal weakness, the 
shadow of which still hung over her ex- 
istence. She had seen mth pity her aunt's 
miserable mental struggles, and she knew 
that some sad secret was weighing on the 
worn woman's heart, and that her life was 
a long concealment. Perhaps Sarah might 
have learned all, had she sought to arrive 
at the knowledge. But she endeavoured, 
on the contrary, to shut her mind against 
even conjecture. Something there had 
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been which she could not fail to hear, 
and which must make a deep and painfiil 
impression; and this was quite enough to 
make Sarah feel her position in the house- 
hold a trying one. It was not always pos- 
sible for her, do what she would, to keep 
from interpreting many of Mrs. Massie's 
subsequent acts, and some of the incidents 
which otherwise would have been utter 
puzzles, by the light of the strange half- 
revelations that the' delirium of fever once 
allowed to escape from the lips of her 
aunt. Therefore Sarah felt almost like a 
spy in that household, and would, in any 
case, had Eustace's engagement never been 
made j^nd broken, have longed for a purer 
air, and some time or other sought it. 
But the very consciousness of what she 
knew only made her parting with Mrs. 
Massie more trying. Suppose her aunt 
should suspect that the cause of her leav- 
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ing was something not directly connected 
with Eustace? Suppose she should ques- 
tion her? Suppose, still worse, that she 
should confide in her^ and implore help 
and counsel? Sarah knew too well how 
completely Mrs. Massie had been accus- 
tomed to lean on her, and how utterly 
incapable she was of walking alone in the 
world. She dreaded a wild and wailing 
appeal; the appeal of the affrighted child 
about to be left alone in the darkness — of 
the weakly traveller who has fallen in 
the desert, and whose last companion pre- 
pares to abandon him. 

There was no help for it, however. 
Sarah walked slowly home, in order to 
gain time to calm her nerves and dry her 
eyes. She was thinking far more now of 
the parting scene she had to go through 
than of that she had got over. She was 
by that very consciousness, however, be- 
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ginning to learn more and more clearly 
how little hold Eustace had ever had upon 
her heart; and the knowledge helped to 
strengthen her and to justify her determi- 
nation. 

Was it not natural that coming to the 
tree beneath which she had stood when 
she parted from Paul, Sarah should rest 
a moment there? She ventured now to 
think of him. Her late iriterview with 
Eustace had not merely set her free, but 
had quite broken down any poor attempt 
at shutting Paul out from her mind, which 
before she might have endeavoured to 
maintain. Eustace had openly and vehe- 
mently accused her of loving Paul, and 
in the heat of the moment she had actually 
confessed to him — to Eustace — there in the 
open day, with her own lips, what she 
had never before dared to acknowledge to 
her own heart under the protecting shadow 
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of night and silence. Here then, on the 
spot where she parted from him, it was 
a compensation and a luxury to be able 
to think that she loved Paul. She almost 
revelled in the thought. She had never 
known one gleam of the higher joys and 
capabilities of life imtil she came to know 
and own that she loved him. What though 
he must never know it, it was something 
to make life worth bearing that she need 
no longer shrink from feeling, and in her 
heart acknowledging, her love. 

Perhaps she might have been beguiled 
into remaining long on that spot, and thus 
postponing her unpleasant, unavoidable 
duty. But she presently heard voices, and 
she started from the place as hastily and 
confusedly as if any body finding her there 
could possibly have divined the secret at- 
traction which made these few square yards 
of greensward so dear to her. Continuing 
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her walk towards the house, she came nearer 
to the voices, and at last into the presence 
of Mrs. Massie and Lydia. 

Lydia began : " Sarah, do you know 
— mamma is going to London to-mor- 
row ?" 

Sarah was really surprised. A snail 
making up his mind to be off with the 
swallows could hardly seem a more un- 
likely project to any of the Massie family 
than that of " mamma" undertaking a jour- 
ney. But Sarah caught at the idea mth 
alacrity. If she might go with her ! It 
would be so much easier to explain all 
when once outside the precincts of Sea- 
borough. 

"Yes, and she won't let me go with 
her ! Did you ever hear of such a thing ? 
And I should so like to go back." 

"I cannot take you, Lydia," said her 
mother. "You will soon, I suppose, see 
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enough of London. You might surely re- 
main here for the rest of the time with 
Eustace and Sarah." 

Lydia slightly reddened at the allusion 
conveyed in Mrs. Massie's words about the 
probability of her future residence in Lon- 
don ; but she said nothing. 

Sarah had not the nerve to ask com- 
posedly what Mrs. Massie was going to 
London for. She felt that it must be a 
serious object which could draw her aunt 
from the shelter of her home. But she 
caught at the chance which seemed to 
open for her own escape. " May I go 
with you, aunt ?" Once away from Sea- 
borough, once in London, the rest would 
be comparatively easy. 

" No, Sarah, my dear. I don't want 
any body. It is not a very dreadful un- 
dertaking." 

" Only, mamma," broke in Lydia, " yo u 
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never go any where alone, and I don't un- 
derstand why you should do so now. I 
really think if you won't take me, you had 
much better take Sarah." 

" I think Sarah had much better re- 
main — ^and you too — ^to keep Eustace com- 
pany. He has been much troubled and 
vexed of late ; and he ought not to be 
left now without companionship here, in 
this lonely place." Mrs. Massie positively 
shuddered as she spoke of the lonely 
place. 

Sarah felt that she could not much 
longer put off her explanation. Perhaps 
too Lydia's presence, embarrassing as it 
was, might be a protection against yet 
deeper embarrassment. So she took her 
courage in two hands, to adopt the French 
phrase. 

" But, aunt, I think I had better go with 
you. I am going to London to-morrow." 
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" You, Sarah, going to London ?" 

" Yes, aunt, I am going." 

Lydia opened wide round eyes, and 
holding her mother's arm brought all the 
party to a stand-still. They had fallen 
back, strangely enough, to the spot just 
in front of the well-known tree, and the 
sight of the place gave Sarah new courage. 
She could go through it all now. 

" Only just returned from London, Sa- 
rah, and going back again at once ! Does 
Eustace know that you are going ?" 

" I think he does." 

" Think he does !" interjected [Lydia 
with expressive emphasis. 

" Does he know what you are going 
for ?" 

" I .think he does, aunt. At least he 
will easily guess it." 

"0 — mysteries!" said Lydia, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 
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" And what on earth are you going for, 
child ? It is not a secret, I hope." 

" 0, no, aunt ; but I think Eustace can 
tell you—" 

" You have not quarrelled ?" 

" No, we have not quarrelled ; but it 
is better I should go away ; I must go 
indeed." 

" 0, yes, I am sure you have been 
quarrelling. What nonsense ! I thought 
you both had more sense. But you will 
soon settle it. Can I help to make a re- 
conciliation ?" 

" I think not, mamma," interposed 
Lydia in a low tone. Her intelligence 
was quicker in this affair than was usual 
with her, and she saw at a glance that 
Eustace and Sarah were parted. 

Her mother did not notice the inter- 
ruption. 

''Come, Sarah," she said rather impa- 
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tiently, "tell me all about this. I don't 
like mysteries." 

What a relief to Sarah were these few 
words ! Mrs. Massie, then, never knew that 
any expressions of hers had betrayed to 
Sarah her own involvement in a lifelong 
mystery. Had she suspected any thing 
of the kind, she never would have ven- 
tured to make such a declaration. 

" Why are you going to London ; and 
how long do you mean to stay ?" 

" Not long in London, aunt." 

" And when are you coming back 
here ?" 

"Never, never." Sarah's eyes filled 
Avith tears, and her voice broke down. 

" Never coming back here ! 0, my 
dear, this is impossible; this is utter folly. 
Wliy, what has Eustace said or done ?" 

"Dear mamma," Lydia broke in, "you 
quite surprise me. Can you not see it 
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all? Sarah has made up her mind not to 
marry Eustace ; and she has told him so, 
and told him she does not care about him 
any more. I saw this long ago." 

Sarah felt grateful to Lydia for cut- 
ting the whole matter short and setting 
the truth nakedly out, although there was 
little of tenderness or generosity in Lydia's 
way of doing it. But it was all out now, 
and the worst was over. 

^Irs. Massie turned very pale. 
^^ This is not true, Sarah," she said. 
** This surely cannot be true, my dear." 

" It is true, aunt ; it is true indeed, 
every word ! 0, forgive me, and beg of 
Eustace to forgive^ and try to make him 
fonrot me. I would not have told it to 
you hero or now if I could. If I might 
have cone \Htli you to London, I could 
have told you the whole ; and then — ^" 

" And then vou would not have had to 
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tell it before me, I suppose?" said Lydia. 
" But, my dear Sarah, you told me no news, 
/saw it long ago. I think too you need 
not want to keep it a secret from me any 
more than from mamma. We have always 
been like sisters — people thought we were 
sisters often — and I did not think there 
could be any secrets between us ; I did not 
expect it of you, Sarah." 

And Lydia plunged her face in her 
pocket-handkerchief. Her tears were. al- 
ways ready to flow. 

" Indeed, Lydia, I did not mean to keep 
any secret from you ; and I was only going 
to say that, if I could have gone to Lon- 
don with aunt, I might have broken it to 
her gently, and then it would not have 
come so strangely upon her. But it is 
true, aunt, and there is no help for it. 0, 
how much it grieves me that I should ap- 
pear ungrateful to you and to Eustace, and 
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to all who have been so kind and loving 
to me since I was a little child! But I 
have thought of it long; and I cannot help 
it. Aunt, I can never, never many Eustace. 
I should be doing him the cruellest wrong 
if I did." 

" You do not love him?" 

" Not as he ought to be loved. 0, not 
as somebody far more worthy of him than 
I will love him some day — ^fOT indeed he 
deserves to be loved. But I could not; 
I feel, I know, I never could; and so I must 
leave you all and go away." 

" Poor Eustace !" sighed Lydia. 

" Poor Eustace !" echoed Mrs. Massie in 
tones of far deeper sadness. "Does he 
know of this, Sarah P" 

" He does, aimt." 

"And bears it?" 

Sarah could make no answer. 

" How unhappy we all are !" Mrs. 
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Massie went on. " Nothing goes well with 
us ! How miserable I shall be here for the 
rest of my life when Lydia is gone and you 
are gone ! Every one leaves me. I do not 
know what has befallen us lately — " 

"/know," Lydia interposed, — "I know 
what has made us all miserable, and put us 
out in every way. We were all very happy 
always — except, of course, when poor papa 
died, and that — until last February. I know 
what happened then; and the house has 
never been the same since, and nobody has 
been the same. 0, I saw it long ago." 

Of course every body understood this 
allusion, but it passed without remark. Nei- 
ther Mrs. Massie nor Sarah felt inclined to 
accept the challenge. Poor Paul Massie ! 
he had no evil intentions to any one, and 
yet here and there disappointed people were 
laying on his head the murder of some che- 
rished hope. 
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" If your mind is made up in this mat- 
ter, Sarah," said Mrs. Massie, after a while, 
" there is no use in our endeavouring to rea- 
son with you. But I do not see why you 
should leave us, my dear. I do not know 
how I can live without you. Surely you 
may remain with me. Soon I shall be 
alone here, if you do not remain. Lydia, I 
suppose, will be married almost immediately 
to Captain Trenton" (the coming of this 
event has not, we believe, been formally 
announced before) ; " and Eustace will 
probably travel somewhere, and I shall 
be all alone if you leave me. There can- 
not be any occasion for your rushing out 
of the house and 'flinging us all away. I 
am sorry you cannot marry Eustace, my 
dear; and it is a heavy disa2:)pointment to 
us all, after all these years ; but I do not 
the less love you; and you have always 
been a daughter to me. You will not 
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leave me, Sarah — not yet at least — ^not 
just yet, my dear?" 

She leaned on Sarah's arm, and looked 
piteously into the girl's flushed face. 

" I am sure, Sarah, you need not go," 
Lydia added. "I don't see the slightest 
necessity for it; and what on earth you can 
want in London, I cannot imagine." 

" I am not going to stay in London, 
Lydia. I mean to go to Belgium." 

" But I don't see why you should not 
stay with poor mamma. I don't see why 
she should be left alone. But she sha'n't be 
left alone. I'll stay with you, mamma. I 
don't care for any body, or what any body 
wants or says, if I may not stay with you. 
Yes; I'll stay, since Sarah won't." 

Lydia's self-sacrifice was cheap, for she 
knew perfectly well there was no chance of 
her magnanimous offer being accepted. 

" My dear, you know you cannot stay ; 
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and I would not have you to stay. The cir- 
cumstances are quite different. I ask Sarah 
to stay with me because I see no reason 
for her going away. I do not know of any 
tie which is stronger to her than that be- 
tween her and me — since she will not marry 
Eustace." 

" 0, very well, mamma. Of course, if 
you don't want me, and only care about 
Sarah, I have nothing more to say. I hope 
there is somebody in the world who does 
care about me, and who wants me." And 
Lydia wept afresh. She was determined to 
be the martyr of the situation. 

"At all events, Sarah, you will wait 
until I come back. This much you must 
do. I shall not be long; and then we can 
speak more fully and more calmly about 
what you have told me. Now it has come 
with a shock upon us all, and we cannot 
collect our senses at once, and look quietly 
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at it. We must not part in this hurried 
way, my dear; and you will wait — only a 
day or two — before you make up your mind 
to any thing." 

Sarah had no reason for refusing to pro- 
mise this much, painful as the prospect of 
the coming day or two might be. She did 
promise ; and Mrs. Massie thanked her with 
a tenderness which was sad to observe. 

They walked home, and said not another 
word on the subject. Lydia kept in front, 
still choosing to be offended at something, 
and really much vexed with Sarah for two 
things; first, for having the impertinence 
not to be glad to marry her (Lydia' s) bro- 
ther; and next for having, even during an 
hour or two, caused a sensation in which 
she (Lydia) had no part. 

That evening dragged wearily through. 
Eustace did not return untU late at night, 
and was seen by neither Sarah nor Lydia. 
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The three women were very silent and dull. 
Sarah left the drawing-room early and went 
to her own room. 

She sat up some time writing letters, 
chiefly to one or two school-friends in Bel- 
gium, who had often invited her to pay them 
a visit, and with whom she now intended to 
pass a few weeks while arranging for her 
future course of life. It was late when she 
put aside her paper and began to undress; 

A low slight tap was heard at the 
door. She threw a dressing-gown over her 
shoulders, and opened the door to Mrs. 
Massie. 

" I wanted to speak to you, Sarah dear,'' 
said the latter, " and not before Lydia, who 
is very foolish, though good-hearted. So I 
remained up, that we might be alone for a 
few minutes. I suppose your mind is quite 
made up about your future course — about 
Eustace?" 
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" It is quite made up, aunt, quite ; no- 
thing on earth could induce me — " 

" My dear, do not be afraid that I would 
try to alter your resolution. Heaven knows 
how dearly I love Eustace, and how I la- 
ment over any thing that disturbs his hap- 
piness. But if I had known before that you 
did not love him, I would myself have bade 
you never to marry him. I have seen what 
comes of marriages where the wife has not 
given up her whole heart to her husband. 
Yes, I have; and though you are not like 
weak and vain and thoughtless women, yet 
you had better be dead than married, if you 
do not love your husband with all the love 
you have." 

" You relieve me much, aunt, when 
you speak to me in this way. My own 
conscience and heart told me I was doing 
right; but something seemed to reproach 
me too, and to whisper that I was acting 
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ungratefully to you all. Now you give me 
new courage to do what is right. It is 
very, very kind and generous of you." 

And Sarah took her aunfs hand and 
pressed it — a slight demonstration of affec- 
tion, but one which, poor as it was, Sarah 
had not made towards her ior more than 
a year. 

"I don't mean to talk yet of your 
fiiture plans, my dear ; we will leave that 
until I come back from London ; but I 
feel there is something else I ought to 
ask you. Lydia is often very foolish, but 
she said something to-day which startled 
me. Sarah, may I have your full con- 
fidence ? Will you speak to me as if I 
were your mother?" 

Involuntarily Sarah drew away her 
hand. Mrs. Massie's face flushed. 

'' I have not offended you, my dear?" 

" no, aunt ; how could I feel offended 
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by your kindness ?" Sarah had already re- 
pented of the sudden impulse which made 
her withdraw her hand, and she again 
pressed her aunt's thin and delicate fingers. 
Mrs. Massie had no suspicion of the nature 
of the thought which had flashed through 
Sarah's breast. She assumed that the girl 
only shrank with a girl's natural modesty 
from revealing a heart-secret. But that 
was not the cause. 

"I do not want to press you to tell 
me any thing, Sarah, which you think you 
ought to keep to yourself. But you heard 
what Lydia said to-day ; at least, you knew 
what she meant. She talked of having 
known this some time why you would not 
marry Eustace. Is it true, dear ? You may 
tell me." 

" Yes, aunt, I knew what Lydia meant. 
And Eustace himself — ^he too spoke of it 
to-day ; and he spoke harshly, and I am 
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afraid that I answered him rather bitterly, 
and so we parted in anger. Yes, it is 
true," 

Sarah stood up and leaned against the 
window, turning her face away for a mo- 
ment. Then she looked round again and 
said in a firm voice : 

" I do not want to hide it from you. 
It is true, quite true. I never knew whe- 
ther I loved Eustace or not until the time 
she spoke of to-day — imtil Paul Massie 
came here. Then, after a while, I found 
that I did not feel towards Eustace as I 
ought to do if I could be his wife." 

"But why, then, not speak before?" 

" Aunt, I do not know, except that I 
was not sure. It may look strange and 
bad ; but indeed I was not sure. No, not 
until the other night, and then I saw him 
in the theatre; and I knew it all, and I 
made up my mind." 
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There was something of positive pride 
in the tone of her voice. 

Mrs. Massie smiled sadly. She admired 
and pitied and envied the girl. Envied 
her above all. To love, and not to be 
ashamed ! To see the right path, and have 
the nerve to follow it, even though it led 
through pain! Ah, these were triumphs 
this poor woman had never had, and she 
looked back to a crisis in her own life, and 
thought with grief and shame of the con- 
trast. She sighed deeply. 

" Ah," she said, in a low voice full of 
tenderness, "you have disappointed us 
sadly, and you do not even give us the 
relief of being able to blame you! No, 
Sarah, you have done right, and I can only 
love you the more, and be the more sorry 
when you are gone, and I am left alone. 
I will not try to keep you, my dear. What 
sort of counsellor for such as you would 
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be a creature like me ? But I wish I had 
known of this before. I might have done 
something. One word more, my dear, and 
then I will keep you from your rest no 
longer. Does he know of this?" 

"He— Eustace?" 

" No ; Paul." 

Sarah bent her head, and said, in a 
faint low voice, 

" no, nothing." 

"Does he — do you thinlc — pray don't 
be angry if I ask it — does Paul Massie love 
you ?" 

Sarah burst into tears. 

" 0, I don't know, I don't know ; and 
I don't want to know. It is enough for me 
that I love him, and always shall until I 
die — yes, and after death too, if our souls 
can love. But I never want to see him 
again ; I never want him to see me. He 
will be happy, and I will not come in his 
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way. I will live alone and far off, and I 
will think of him." 

The rod had touched the rock indeed, 
and the living waters were flowing. This 
had always seemed the calmest, coldest, 
wisest of girls, this passionate creature, 
who now buried herself sobbing among 
the cushions of the sofa she had been sit- 
ting on, and thus, in hysterical accents, 
relieved her heart of its burden by pouring 
out the assurances of its love. 

Mrs. Massie's own tears flowed, partly 
from mere sympathy, but partly because 
she fully believed that Paul's destiny was 
otherwise cast, and that Sarah's love was 
doomed to be wasted. 

" Unhappiness pursues us all," she said. 
*' You have at least some consolations which 
others cannot hope for ; you can look into 
your own heart and not feel remorse or 
shame. Grood-night, dear; you are better 
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now alone. And I can only love you and 
envy you." 

Mrs. Massie stooped over the poor girl, 
and kissed her shoulder, which was bare. 
She kissed her in a tearful and humble 
sort of way, as if conscious of inferiority 
and unworthiness, and acknowledging the 
consciousness by the very action. The 
Bayadere in the great lyric might thus 
have approached the pile whereon lay 
the assumed form of her immortal lover. 
A Magdalen might thus lay some poor 
flower- wreath in a shrine dedicated to the 
Virgin. 

Descending the stairs to reach her own 
room, Mrs. Massie passed the door of Eu- 
stace's chamber, and heard him pacing up 
and down. She paused for a moment and 
listened. He must have known she was 
there, for he opened the door at once and 
came out. He was looking strange and 
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worn; and Mrs. Massie noticed that his 
dress was disordered and soiled, as if, in 
his grief and anger, he had flung himself 
somewhere on the ground. That must in- 
deed have been emotion which drove the 
lover of order and propriety to any such 
demonstration. 

"Mother, you have heard it all?" he 
said. 

"Yes, Eustace, I have heard it; I 
know all." 

"But you will speak to her? you will 
reason with her? you will entreat her to 
change her mind?" 

" No, Eustace, my dear son, I cannot ; 
I cannot indeed. She sees what is right; 
she follows where her conscience guides 
her, and it is not for us to try to lead her 
away. No; I have seen much wrong in 
life, and done wrong too, for want of that 
sense of right which she has; and even 
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for you I would not say one word to 
weaken it. No; God forbid. I am not 
so wholly weak and bad." 

He took no heed of her last words, but 
drew back into his room and shut the door. 



CHAPTER VII. " 

SALOME KNOWS ALL. 

Salome sat in her room, at her desk, alone. 
She had a packet of correspondence before 
her, and she was trying to interest herself 
in the contents of the letters. Some of 
them were from Italy, and (as we who 
have the privilege of reading over her 
shoulder may know) were filled with the 
hopes and plans and wild chimeras of the 
party of action. 

Something was about to be done im- 
mediately in Venice : Garibaldi had 9il 
but promised his assent; this or that mem- 
ber of the Italian cabinet had been under- 
stood mysteriously to intimate that if the 
thing were not done quite too openly and 
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roughly, the government would contrive 
not to see more than might be convenient. 
On such hints and hopes lives always that 
undespairing, unresting, unrewarded party 
of action ; on such air it feeds, promise- 
crammed. Salome glanced at some of the 
letters, and tried to fix her attention on 
them. But her thoughts soon wandered 
away, and the paper presently was allowed 
to fall from her hand and lie unnoticed on 
the table. 

" I used to take an interest in this sort 
of thing once," she said half aloud. "It 
is not so long ago. And now — " 

She leaned her forehead on her hands, 
pushing back the hair which shaded her 
temples. 

" I can't answer these letters to-day," 
she murmured. " I am in no humour for 
writing, or for politics, or for any thing. 
I don't wonder that so many women poison 
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or drown themselves, or try the effects of 
charcoal. I am sick of life." 

She pushed away the letters with her 
hand, as one puts away some object sug- 
gestive of special weariness and pain, and 
she remained with her forehead held be- 
tween her hands, still thinking or dream- 
ing. 

A light knock at the door did not ap- 
pear to rouse her from her dream. The 
knock was repeated. Salome heard it, but 
did not look round. 

" Come in, Clotilde," she said. 

" It is not Clotilde," a voice replied ; 
" it is George." 

•'Then come in, George," said Salome, 
still in a half-inattentive tone. 

George came in, crossed the room, 
gently encircled with arms Salome's neck, 
and kissed her twice on the cheek. There 
was nothing very shocking in the trans- 
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action. George wore petticoats, and was 
only a pretty, black -eyed, crisp -haired, 
slender girl. 

" George has not seen you this long 
time," said the latter, " and he grows jea- 
lous. You might have come to him, or 
s^at for him. And I have been so vexed 
and grieved and worried in ever so many 
ways, that I came to get courage and 
counsel from you." 

Salome looked up and smiled. " Well, 
my dear, I am truly glad to see you. I 
ought to have looked after you ; but I was 
much occupied." 

" Much occupied ! Nay, I think you 
were not quite well. You look very pale 
and thin — and sad too. Something is wrong 
with you. How I wish I had come before ! 
Pray, pray tell me what made you ill and 
sad." 

The girl sat on the carpet at Salome's 
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feet, ap.d laid her hand upon her knee, look- 
ing up into her face with a wistful, childish 
expression of anxious affection. 

"No, my dear, I was not ill — ^not in 
the least, and not sad ; that is, not par- 
ticularly, not for any special cause. But 
you said you were vexed and grieved your- 
self. Come, tell me of your troubles." 

" 0, mine are nothing — ^mere nonsense. 
I have been just a little cut-up in one or 
two of the papers — ^ill-naturedly, I think— 
called masculine and hoydenish, and I be- 
lieve indelicate, and I don't know what else, 
because I can't play women's parts. And 
I cried a little over all this the other day. 
For the people read this in the papers, and 
they form a dreadful opinion of me. And 
I have no friend but you; and 0, how I 
wish I were really a man !" 

Miss Georgina Renville (her real name 
was Eenn) was the daughter of a very, very 
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small litterateur^ who was once rather in the 
amateur revolutionary line, and whom Sa- 
lome had befriended. Dying, he left Geor- 
gina alone ; and Georgina would be nothing 
but an actress. Salome, through her dra- 
matic-author friends, had no trouble in get- 
ting the girl an engagement. Georgina soon 
displayed a wonderful talent for the play- 
ing of all vivacious vaudeville, or farce, or 
burletta parts which required the wearing 
of doublet and hose. She was the Prince 
of the Fairy Islands, the Midshipman, the 
Little Pickle, the Pet of the Petticoats, 
the Fortunio — any thing which was boyish 
and smart and saucy. She looked the parts 
she assumed to piquant theatric perfection; 
that is, she never was so exuberantly femi- 
nine as to render her costume ridiculous; 
and yet in her best disguise, and with her 
most swaggering gait, she always retained 
the grace and charm of womanhood. Hon- 
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estly, her great grief in life was, that she 
could not help being a woman; her chief 
delight, to be even dressed like a man. 
Those who only saw her on the stage 
never by any chance saw her in feminine 
garb. She was a true, affectionate, simple- 
minded girl, thoroughly modest, in spite of 
her familiarity with pantaloons, and in spite 
of the occasionally sharp remarks of some 
critic in a fit of virtuous indignation. Sa- 
lome was always fond of her, and glad to 
see her, although George knew no more of 
foreign politics or revolutionary secrets than 
a robin-redbreast. 

So much for George's past. We shall 
perhaps take up her story one day on its 
own account, and for its own sake. Now 
she comes in by chance, merely an incidental 
and unimportant figure. 

" Now these are all my troubles. Not 
much, you will say; but I wish I could tell 
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you how these papers vex me, when they 
don't praise me. I was in bed the other 
day when a paper came, addressed to me, 
and with such ill-natured remarks about me, 
that I assure you I cried over it, and could 
hardly bring myself to get up even to re- 
hearsal. I shall never get over such folly. 
I don't think any of us ever does. Haven't 
I seen our greatest stars over and over 
again bursting with rage because some- 
body in a paper found fault with them? 
You don't know what it is to do your 
very best, and study hard, and look your 
best, and dress your best, and then to be 
cut up after all; and your bread depending 
on it, to say nothing of your ambition. 
Yes, I do so wish I were a man." 

"What could you do if you were a 
man?" asked Salome, smiling. 

" Could I not challenge my critics ? 
This sort of thing." She started up and 
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threw herself into fencing attitude, her left 
arm flung back, her right as if making a 
tremendous lunge with the rapier. "Or 
I suppose that's all out of fashion now — in 
England at least. This, then : twelve paces ; 
one, two, three — ^fire !" She had changed 
her attitude and stood in profile, an imagin- 
ary hair-trigger in her outstretched hand. 

"But I fear that is out of fashion in 
England too," said Salome. "And you 
know, George, you really could not shoot 
all your hostile critics. You would not 
desolate the London press ?" 

George laughed merrily. 

" Come now," she said, " I am glad to 
hear you say something like that ; for it 
shows that you are not wholly out of spi- 
rits. But indeed some of the critics are 
very kind to me. Mr. Levison spoke so 
warmly of me last week. I know very well 
who sent him to see me — it was you^ who 
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are always doing me some good turn. I 
know he never would have thought of com- 
ing to look at me, and to write about me, 
but for you — such a great literary swell as 
he is. I can tell you some of our people 
were very angry and jealous. I saw him 
in the stalls ; and do you know who was 
with him ?" 

" No, indeed ; who was it ?" 

"You surely ought to know. It was 
your friend Mr. Massie. I saw him the 
moment I came on, and he smiled, and 
I could not help recognising him, and it 
nearly put me out. You must tell him 
not to expect recognitions or to claim ac- 
quaintanceship under such circumstances. 
But I like him very much. I think I 
should like to be such a man." 

" Why such a man ?" 

" Well, it is not that he is so very hand- 
some, but he is manly and strong, and has 
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such a fine frank way, and a sweet smile. 
What bright eyes he has ! Don't you like 
his eyes ? Ah, yes, you do. But your own 
eyes look quite weary and worn to-day, as 
if you had not slept. More than that — they 
are red too, as if you had been crying. 
Something, I know, has distressed you. Do 
tell me — do, dear, dear Madame de Luca, 
I know you are unhappy ; and I am miser- 
able when I see it." 

" Which of us is happy, George ? Have 
you not just been telling me of your own 
grievances ?" 

" Yes ; but mine are mere nonsense ; 
they are not grievances that any sensible 
person would care about. They are only 
petty spites and vexations ; a kind of game- 
giving that would trouble a woman — there's 
Shakespeare. These are not the kind of 
things that would afifect you. You are not 
likely to be cast down because some man 
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does not think as highly of you as you 
could wish." 

Salome smiled sadly and shook her head. 
George had keen eyes and senses of her 
own, and did not fail to note the expres- 
sion which passed like a shadow over the 
face she was studying. 

" Yes," she said, half-soliloquising, " you 
are not happy." 

" Well, George, I am not very happy — 
not just now." 

" Is it past help, past hope ?" 

" Past help, certainly ; past hope, I fear." 

^ May it be told ; may it be talked of? 
My sorrows are always lightened by talking 
of them." 

'^This may not be talked of or told; 
and no confidence could lighten it. It will 
pass away — perhaps — ^in time." 

" And I cannot help you — in any way? 
Not in any way?" 
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" Not in any way." 

" Not even if I could partly guess what 
it was ?" This was said in a tone of gentle 
childlike affection, very tender and full of 
feeling. Prince Paragon was a true wo- 
man. 

Salome's cheek flushed, and her eyes 
did not venture to meet those which were 
turned upon her. She made no reply for a 
moment ; only shook her head. 

" I am a little tired and out of spirits 
to-day, George," she said at last, "and I 
exaggerate my trials and see every thing 
in a gloomy light. Things are not going 
very well, you know, in Italy — aud — and — 
in America." 

George was not in the least deceived by 
the attempt at explanation founded on poli- 
tical difficulties. But she did not pursue 
the subject. 

'^ Will you sing me something, George, 
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— something bright and vivacious — some- 
thing like yourself?" 

" Delighted, if I can do any thing to 
please you. What shall it be ?" 

She rattled some lively notes on the 
piano, and, without waiting for any answer, 
dashed into some vivacious ballad. But 
she glanced every now and then over her 
shoulder anxiously at her friend. Salome 
still sat at her desk with her forehead 
pressed between her hands. She was not 
listening to a note of the music. George 
did not fail to notice that at every sound of 
the street-door, at every footstep, ever}' 
wheel, every dash of a horse's hoofs on the 
pavement, Salome started, and then sank 
down again disappointed. 

"She expects him," thought the girl; 
" and he is not coming." 

Having finished one song — of which she 
sang, quite unnoticed, each verse twice over 
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—George straightway called on herself for 
another, and went on with it unhesitatingly. 
It was all the same to Salome. 

A knock and ring at the door. Salome 
started up. But the first sound of a foot- 
step in the hall made her sink down 
again. 

" Don't go, my dear," she said to 
George, who was rising from the piano. 
^' It is not any one to see me ; it is only the 
doctor to see Alice, one of my maids, who 
was hurt the night before last. That is a 
charming song of yours ; pray go on with 
it." 

George began a third ballad. Presently 
another knock, another eager glance, an- 
other expression of disappointment. 

" General Lefevre to see Madame," said 
Clotilde, entering. 

" Yes ; I will see him," said Salome 
eagerly. "Show him into the drawing- 
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along by the railings to see the crowd of 
ladies on horseback. George, with all her 
wish to be a man, or perhaps because of it, 
dearly loved to see a fine woman on horse- 
back. As she walked slowly on, she was 
aware, as the old ballad -phrase is, of the 
propinquity of Paul Massie. He was loung- 
ing along, listless and weary-looking ; his 
face rather haggard, his dress careless. 

George promptly accosted him, and they 
exchanged some cordial words. 

'^ Why do you linger here, Mr. Massie?' 
said the girl, after a moment or two; " why 
don't you cross the Park and go that way?" 
She nodded towards the north. "Don't 
you know you are waited for and wished 
for?' 

She spoke not quizzingly or even play- 
fully, but in pure frank and simple earnest. 

Paul began to stammer out some reply. 

"Now don't pretend you don't know 
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man's back was turned. No, Paul did not 
know any thing of him- — at least did not 
observe him — had not seen his face. Who 
was he? 

" KeaUy I don't know. It's no matter, 
I thought I saw him a few minutes ago at 
the door yonder, just as I came out, and he 
seemed to be watching somebody." 

Assuredly if Paul had had his wits 
about him, even this slight observation 
would have led him to make some effort 
to see the man. But he was thinking 
of something quite different, and George's 
words made no impression on him. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Massie. Pray think of 
what I have said, and forgive me for say- 
ing it." 

" Forgive you for having been kind and 
generous ; forgive you for — " 

" Well, forgive me in any case ; and 
good-bye," 
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When Greorge left Salome's house, Sa- 
lome hastened to receive General Lefevre. 
She was eager to see him, and yet hardly- 
expected any " news" so soon. " Six 
months" he had asked for. Even Salome's 
impatience could not overlook the fact that 
scarcely so many weeks had passed. 

The General rose at her entrance, and 
made the most profound of bows. 

"Dear General, I am glad to see you; 
but I don't of course expect — " and she 
hesitated, and looked expectant. 

"Madame, I have had the fortune to 
fulfil my commission before my time. I 
know all we can ever know." 

"0, how I thank you! how good you 
were !" 

" Nay, I would of course do my pos- 
sible to expedite the discharge of the com- 
mission; but chance, not merit, has done it 
so soon. A Mexican prisoner from Paris, 
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an old friend and follower, fell in my way 
when least expected ; and from him I 
know — " 

''What?" 

" The fate of Captain Massie." 

" Yes, yes; what of him?" 

" Madame, my old friend is dead." 

"Is that certain?" 

" Madame may rely that it is perfectly 
certain." 

Salome was somewhat relieved. She 
nad already heard enough of the antece- 
dents of this Captain Paul Massie to know 
that no human creature, this side of the 
Atlantic at least, cared to have him alive. 

"Did you learn any thing of the facts 
and circumstances of his death?" 

"Yes; some little. He had for some 
time before been in companionship with a 
person of whom I spoke to you, who came 
to me on his behalf in New Orleans. Did 
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for other reasons — who knows? But it is 
certain that before he died he wrote a let' 
ter which he wished to be given to the son. 
The woman was to come to Europe, and 
she was to bear it. Also she was to see 
his brother's wife, and to give her a dia- 
mond ring which he had long kept. I 
have often seen such a ring on his finger." 

"Pray, General, excuse me for putting 
such a question, but how do you know all 
this?" 

The General smiled. " My Mexican pri- 
soner has many friends in New Orleans who 
knew Massie," he said, " and he knows who 
sent the doctor to attend him in his last ill- 
ness, and who found the money to send this 
woman to Europe — without doubt to get 
rid of her. But I know little more save 
that he died, and she sailed for Europe. 
There I have lost her. No doubt she is 
here, and can be found, if any occasion or 
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The Greneral shook his head gravely. 

" One word, General. Did you happen 
to hear any thing of her — of Captain Mas- 
sie's wife?" 

"Something — very little; vague, and 
perhaps untrue. It is so long that she is 
dead." 

" But you did hear something?" 

"Yes, something. That her husband 
iDelieved he had found some proofs against 
her; proofs of want of sagesse in fact, and 
that there was a violent scene, and perhaps 
even — I am not sure — a duel." 

" Her husband ! Then was that the 
cause of their separation?" 

" No; whatever of truth was in this, it 
was after her husband had already deserted 
her. But remember, all this is rumour and 
recollection of the vaguest, and whatever 
happened was done in Mexico, then pro- 
foundly disturbed. What I tell you of 
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thing which was, or seemed to be, any- 
body's secret. He had taken some pains 
to procure certain information to oblige a 
lady, — voila tout; there his share in the 
business ended. Why the lady sought the 
information, or what inferences she could 
deduce from it, he never thought to inquire. 

" I need not. General, ask you again to 
consider our little conversation as entirely 
private." 

" Madame, indeed you need not, on the 
honour of a very poor gentleman." 

" And if I ever can acknowledge your 
kindness — " 

"It is already acknowledged, and far 
too highly valued." 

After he had gone Salome sat down 
alone, and thought. " This, then, is all." 
So ran the stream of her reflections. " This 
is all; and it is nothing. All clue to any 
thing like a solution of the secret is lost. 
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him — must plot and scheme to buy his 
love; and plot and scheme in vain!" 

She did not talk all this aloud, or half 
aloud. Only the heroines of romance and 
the drama, and occasionally some deaf and 
decajdng old charwomen, thus commune 
with themselves in audible words. But 
her heart spoke, and so did her eyes, 
from which at last there fell some drops 
of passion, disappointment, and grief. 

" No woman on earth,'' she thought in 
her bitterness, "is so unhappy as I." 

" A lady wishes particularly to speak to 
Madame," said Clotilde, entering. 

" A lady ! what lady? Let her give me 
her name," Salome replied sharply. In all 
her grief she was vexed to have been found 
with tears in her eyes. 

" She does not wish to give her name, 
but she begs you will see her. She says 
she cannot leave until she has seen you." 
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" Show her in, then," said Salome, in a 
sort of defiant tone, and quite determined 
to greet the intruder in a manner which 
would convince her that she had intruded. 

She sat to her desk and affected — in- 
deed, it was pure affectation — to be en- 
gaged in writing. The lady was shown in, 
and the door closed behind her. Salome 
did not yet look up. When at last she 
raised her eyes, they met, not without a 
start, the eyes of Mrs. Massie. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

BE SURE THY SIN WILL FIND THEE OUT. 

"Hast thou found me out, mine ene- 
my?" 

Salome did not thus accost the visitor 
who had so unexpectedly intruded upon 
her, nor did she even think of the words; 
but assuredly her face seemed to put some 
such question, and her heart might have 
suggested it. She looked be'svildered into 
Mrs. Massie's pale face, where haggard 
anxiety met her look of surprise, but she 
seemed unable to speak a word. 

" Salome Adams !'' 

Mrs. Massie spoke. It was the first 
time for years that Salome had been ad- 
dressed by those lips or by that name. 

VOL. III. P 
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"You are surprised to see me here, 
and I am surprised to find myself here ; 
but I felt that I must come and see you, 
and speak to you." 

Salome had risen before this; she now 
motioned towards a chair. Her visitor 
took no heed of the gesture. 

" I have come to ask you why you per- 
secute me and my family ?" 

She put the question earnestly and 
gravely; as a question strictly, and not as 
a taunt or even an appeal. 

" How have I persecuted you ? Why 
do you accuse me ?'' 

" I have not accused you ; I only asked 
you a question. You are our enemy, and 
are striving to injure us. Why ? We once 
were friends." 

" 0/zc^," said Salome with emphasis. 

"I was harsh and unjust to you; I know 
it. I knew it then; but I could not help it. 
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Many, many things had embittered me, and 
rendered me suspicious. But what if we 
quarrelled then ? — ^most women do quarrel 
— ^why should it have made us enemies for 
life ? We have both grown older; we have 
both suffered ; we are both widows ; more 
than that — ^we are bound together, Salome 
Adams, by a tie you do not dream of, and 
I have come to tell you of it." 

Then she sat down and loosed her bon- 
net-strings, as if to free her breathing, and 
threw back her shawl. Her face was pale 
as are the dead. 

" But why,'' said Salome, now recover- 
ing her composure, and resolving to speak 
like a woman of the world, — " why do you 
accuse me of persecuting you ? How could 
I ? What power have I ?" 

"You are making yourself the source 
and impulse of secret inquiries which are 
designed to bring exposure and trouble 
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upon US. I know that they come from 
you ; I know that you think you have dis- 
covered some secret which gives you power 
over us ; and I know that you are endea- 
vouring to use it to our injury." 

" Then you are wrong/' replied Salome 
coldly. " I have no wish to injure you, or 
any of you; but I take a deep interest in 
one of your family; I have a strong friend- 
ship for him; and I have reason to believe 
that while you all cast him out from among 
you, he has legal rights of which he him- 
self knows nothing, and which give him a 
heavy claim. I confess — what need of 
hiding it ? — ^that I have endeavoured to find 
out and secure those rights ; and I think I 
liave been successful." 

"What are the rights?" 

Salome smiled significantly. 

'•Nay, I don't care to loiow what is 
the delusion under which you are acting: 
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enough that it is the most vain of delu- 
sions. Salome Adams, every step you 
take, every question you ask in this most 
miserable business, is but heaping shame on 
Paul Massie's head. God help him ! he 
has no rights. Such unfair dealing as has 
been done is for his sake, on his behalf; to 
preserve for him a name to which he has>, 
little claim, and to keep him from being an 
utter outcast. I teU you once again, Paul 
Massie has no rights." 

" Is he not your nephew ? is he not the 
only son of your husband's brother ?" 

" He is not my nephew ; he is not the 
son of my husband's brother." 

Salome's face now assumed a startled 
expression. Mrs. Massie looked fixedly 
downward. There was a moment's pro- 
found silence. 

*' Then," Salome asked, " of what family 
is he a member ?" 
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Mrs. Massie did not seem to hear the 
question, but she laid ha: hand softly on 
Salome^s — ^the first friendly movement made 
on either side — and asked in a low clear 
tone, 

" Do you love him — ^Paul Massie ?" 

And Salome looked up with calm eyes, 
although with cheeks no longer bloodless, 
and replied firmly, 

"I do/' 

" K I had not known it, I could never 
have come here. This is the tie between 
us. Paul Massie is dearer to you than aU 
the world beside ; is he not ?^ 

" He is indeed." 

" So he is to me." 

Seldom have words so few, spoken ia a 
tone so calm, produced a more thrilling 
impression on a listener's ear. Salome 
started from her seat. 

" Stay, Salome Adams, and listen. 
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Think how I trust you, you who have 
been my enemy. To you I tell what I 
never before told to mortal but one who 
is in the grave. Paul Massie is my son." 

Evening was approaching, and Salome 
sat in gloom — gloom of heart as well as of 
atmosphere. The parting words of the 
half-distracted woman who had just left 
her rang in her ears : " Whatever may 
happen, let us never meet again. Forgive 
me, as you are a Christian woman, for the 
weakness which was worse than crime, and 
has brought so much misery; and I forgive 
you for having forced this confession on 
me. It is not right that we should ever 
look upon each other again. Do not, O, 
do not tell him all /" 

Before she went, Salome, saying no 
word, put into her hand the ring — the 
ring whose tiny spark had lighted the way 
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to the whole disclosure. Mrs. Massie took 
it with a new thrill of pain. " It was not 
mine," she murmured; "it was my sister's. 
I wore it sometimes out of foUy and vanity; 
and I wore it once too often. The night I 
lost it, it cost a man his life, and the best of 
women her reputation and her happiness. 
All my wickedness and weakness, — aU !" 

Weakness which was worse than wicked- 
ness; weakness which had poisoned many 
lives for the sake of preserving one from 
shame, and had not succeeded even in that ; 
weakness which had accepted so many sa- 
crifices from more generous natures, and 
was ready to the last to suggest and exact 
new surrenders and abnegations; weakness 
full of cruelty ; weakness like that which 
made the woman in the story fling her in- 
fant to the wolves to save her own miser- 
able life. The last words of Mrs. Massie 
to Salome prayed for more secrecy and one 
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final sacrifice of just human claim for the 
sake of her own ruined life. 

Now Salome saw it all. She was en- 
abled, by the fitful light of the half-reve- 
lations given to her in gleams and flashes, 
to read the whole mournful story of that 
feeble and cowardly life. She read therein 
of a woman not wholly selfish, not in any- 
wise naturally bad, but too weak to be true, 
and therefore destructive by her weakness* 
Too weak to refuse an unsuitable, uncon^ 
genial marriage when passionately pressed 
upon her; too weak to be faithful even to 
that when the presence of a stronger elective 
affinity drew her away ; too weak even to 
stand by her sin and atone for it; too weak 
to refuse the generous, improvident sacri- 
fice of a sister's fame. The retrospect was 
sickening. Salome tried to turn away from 
it, and contemplate her own painful and hu- 
miliating share in the miserable business. 
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She had been deluded, self-deluded in 
great measure ; and had well-nigh com- 
mitted herself and him whom she valued 
far more than herself to the uttermost folly, 
to the most shameful exposure. Deep self- 
reproach stung her heart. She had too 
generous a nature not to acknowledge with 
pain and shame the meanness of the mo- 
tives which first prompted her to spy into 
the secrets of the Massie family. What 
had been the spring of her first movements 
but petty feminine spite and morbid cu- 
riosity ? She had gone about with menials 
and vagabonds to discover a secret which 
now came crushingly on her own head and 
her own hopes. Eefined and purified by 
her disinterested love, she looked back with 
bitter regret and self-condenmation on all 
that she had done. And the end had not 
yet come. 

She arose after awhile from the table at 
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ndiich she had been sitting, and going to 
her desk took out a faded, wrinkled, stained 
old rag of paper. She opened it, laid it 
on the table, and unconsciously struck her 
clenched hand heavily on it, as if she found 
in it the cause of her folly and fault. It 
was the letter to which so many an allusion 
has been made; the letter found by Halli- 
day on the Seaborough beach ; the letter 
believed to have been written by the lost 
and dyiag outcast, Paul Massie, in New 
Orieans. 

It was addressed, as we know, to Paul 
Massie — our Paul Massie. It ran thus : 

" I am dying : and I am conscious of 
having led an idle and worthless life. I 
neglected and deserted my wife ; and I 
believe now that I wronged her by suspi- 
cions which were unjust. But Heaven 
will bear me witness that I did not know 
till lately I had a son. If I have a son 
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and you are he, forgive me, and, when you 
can, forget me. If justice has been done, 
you must already have the fortune which, 
but for my own folly, I should have had. 
The bearer of this will tell you all, if you 
want explanation. If any wrong has been 
done you — and there has been long deceit 
already — there is a person in England who 
can put it right : show her the token I send 
with this by a sure hand. She will know how 
I got it, and what a price was paid for it. 
It has been a curse so far to every one who 
wore it ; let it be so once more to her if it 
does not remind her that she owes an atone- 
ment to me — and to you. I cannot feel to 
you as a father ought to a son. I suppose 
my own wrong-doing and my desertion of 
my home are thus punished, and I am 
denied, even in death, the sweetness of a 
natural aflfection. You are to me only a 
name ; but I feel that if you have not been 
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fairly dealt with, and I can help you to 
your right, I make some atonement for the 
past. I do not sign my name. If this 
reaches you, you will know it ; if not, then 
it is better unknown. Good-bye — and for- 
give- me." 

The waves brought to Seaborough strand 
only a wreck and a dead woman's body. 
The letter and the ring were found as we 
know. One of the strange chances of hu- 
man fate brought the bearer and the mess- 
age to the very feet of him whom they 
sought, and brought them in vain. The 
letter reached Salome. 

The inquiry which it suggested revealed 
the fact that the grandfather of the present 
Eustace Massie had been offended with both 
his sons, — the one for his wildness, the 
other for his sudden and secret marriage ; 
that he had successively banished, as it were, 
each to Mexico, where the elder fell in love 
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with, married, and soon deserted his bro- 
ther's sister-in-law ; that the younger, Eus- 
tace, in some measure redeemed his credit 
by endeavouring steadily to retrieve the 
Mexican property. Finally, the father dy- 
ing left his fortune to his younger son^ but 
only in trust. It was to be divided equally 
between the " legitimate'^ elder son of 
Eustace and elder son of Paul, after these 
should have come of age. There was stress 
laid in each case on the word " legitimate." 
If only one of the brothers had a son, then 
to him alone. If neither, to daughters or 
more distant relatives. Paul the elder was 
wholly cut off from share of any kind. 

And on this false scent had poor Salome 
gone astray. The word " legitimate," and 
the uncertainty about the date of Mrs. Mas- 
sie's marriage, sent her wildly wrong. She 
now at last reflected that the very audacity 
which would have been requisite thus coolly 
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to deprive a co-heir of his just rights, and 
assume that he could never come to know 
of them, might of itself have warned her of 
the futility of her speculations. Her quick 
intriguing genius had only proved an ignis 
fatuus^ and led her on a wild chase of a 
phantom ending in a dreary marsh. 

She was not long left to the luxury of 
her sad reflections. The door soon began 
to resound with the knocks of visitors. For 
some time she struggled against the inflic- 
tion, and pertinaciously declined to see the 
comers ; but the tantalising interruption to 
her thoughts occasioned by this very strug- 
gle seemed worse than absolute surrender 
to the oppression. She had, for long years 
and of her own choice, given up all habit 
of home life. She could command little 
more of privacy than a prime minister or 
the representative of a metropolitan con- 
stituency. A weary life that soon becomes 
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where your house-door has to stand as con- 
stantly open as that of the good Axylus in 
Homer — a martyr surely to his hospitality, 
did we know but all. To a woman — ^at 
least to a woman mth something better 
than a mere integument for a heart and a 
vapour-filled shell or pumpkin for a head — 
such a life becomes at last the heaviest and 
dreariest of inflictions. Salome's heart sank 
within her, and she sickened at the prospect 
of an evening spent among her ordinary 
guests. She thought of loneliness as a balm 
— ^refreshing as sleep to the weary, as the 
spring to the dusty wayfarer. Of aught 
better than loneliness she hardly ventured 
to think. But if that could be which she 
now scarcely allowed herself to hope for, 
ho^v gladly she would give up London and 
the vanity and nothingness of idle playings 
at political intrigue ; how gladly would she 
steep her life in the quiet happiness of some 
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secluded home! Thirty years of poverty 
and hardship and toil and vexation ; five 
or six years of weary, mechanical chase 
after distraction — was it not time that rest 
and happiness should come at last ? And, 
indeed, the rest was near. 

While Salome at last girt up her energies, 
and made haggard preparations to meet her 
guests, Mrs. Massie was already returning 
to Seaborough, with throbbing head and 
beating heart and brain all confused. And 
Sarah Massie was preparing to leave Seabo- 
rough to see it no more. And Paul Massie 
was turning away from the familiar door 
near Hyde-park, resolved not to enter and 
greet the mistress of the house, whom we 
have just seen so sad and lonely. And in an 
upper room of that house poor Alice Cross- 
ley tossed about sick and anxious, and dis- 
tracted by shapeless fears. And about the 
house, in the deepening shadow of the even- 
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ing, — now in the little lane, or passage, or 
court at the back, where the wall was so 
low that a tall man might almost look into 
the garden ; now in the street, on which 
the front windows looked ; now in the por- 
tico of an opposite house, the closed shut- 
ters of which proclaimed the family out of 
town ; and now in the public-house at the 
corner — there lurked through all the evening 
and night the awkward, slouching form of 
James Halliday. Lapse of days and nights, 
and disappointment and drink and the thirsty 
passion for revenge, had wholly developed 
the wolf-nature in this outcast ^vretch; and 
his very shadow had in it something crouch- 
ing, ominous, and cruel, as it fell upon the 
pavement. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

WESTMINSTER PALACE. 

Paul Massie did not act upon the advice 
of little George the actress. Man's nature 
is waywardness; and there are few men so 
docile and good, as at once to accept the 
boon of affection which all their neighbours 
seem determined to think they ought to 
welcome with a grateful heart. In the or- 
dinary course of things, he would probably 
have gone straightway to Madame de Luca's, 
but now he felt as if he ought to turn his 
steps in another direction. The words of 
Mr. Wynter had produced an unpleasant 
effect upon him — more, indeed, than he 
would have acknowledged even to himself. 
He began to feel ashamed of ha\dng his 
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dostiiiv thus cut out for him, without anv 
intervention of his own, or even consulta- 
tion of (lis wishes* People who lack natural 
forct? of resi^lution are in the habit of doing 
soniethiuir every now and then to convince 
thimisclves that they are really independent. 
awnd OAn act with decision: and it generally 
hfiip(vtv:> thatv when thus prompted* they 
ottly dv^ sottierfimg which, shows more thrrn 
t^xric-r c!i<:<r vlr^ptaxdesice upoci the impcdse o£ 
v»ch.^r^ l\iit >rds:?s&* rfiocrgtir hie was- d«:^nsr 
;jk r^i:%.y £l:r>ir *ctti ^ macly tfr^rr. in: *si»if Sr- 
xtvcr^TiT ^^^.^ r^^>5scL so- tkr. tfesf £T?:v?=2r i^fin- 

4s^ vc5x£C Jjnl ^ifCT^r utrsr^js ^vTfi> i ik^iirr xr 

Xfee >:^n?cmr srtmx ikimrninr riaB:^5> litirr^- 
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resolutely the other way ; and he wished 
all the while that he could meet her as he 
went. 

Besides, had he not a public duty to 
perform ? Was he not to go doAvn that 
evening to Westminster to take his seat? 
Had he not proniised Wynter to do so? 
Of course he had ; and Wynter, backed by 
another friend, was to introduce him to the 
House. He was to be escorted up the floor 
of the House between the twain, like a cap- 
tive between two policemen ; and he was to 
be thus brought to the clerk's table, where 
he was to take the oaths; and then he was 
to be solenmly shaken hands with by Mr. 
Speaker, and so proclaimed to all the world 
a member of the British House of Conunons. 
Paul was not anxious for the glorious hour. 
He felt as if he were only playing a part, or 
trying to play one, for which he was not 
fitted; nay, he could hardly help at times 
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regarding himself in the light of an im- 
postor. For months back, indeed, he had 
had this hideous feeling strong upon him, 
and he sought excitement after excitement 
to shake it off. 

Well, here at all events was the promise 
of a new excitement for a few hours. He 
walked rapidly through Hyde-park until 
he reached Piccadilly, then called a cab, 
and drove to Westminster, where he felt 
confident of meeting his friend Wynter, 
who haunted the House of Commons as 
faithfully and patiently as one of the go- 
vernment whips. 

Now, if this had been a government night 
— a night, that is, devoted to ministerial 
business, and when, therefore, the Ministry 
take good care to keep a House — the course 
of this story might have been much altered. 
For Paul went to Westminster fully resolved 
to remain during the whole of whatever 
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debate, or long succession of debates, might 
take place, and thus endeavour to discipline 
his mind into a more business-Uke and less 
morbid tone than it had lately owned. If 
he had stayed there, sitting out whatever 
wearisome length of talk, there would have 
been at least one occupant found in the 
ladies' gaUery until a tolerably advanced 
hour of the morning; and so, if we had any 
story whatever to tell, it would, in all pro- 
bability, have quite a different ending from 
that which must presently be told. 

But it was not decreed that Paul should 
take his seat that night, or that he should 
have the gratification of discharging a con- 
scientious duty by listening to a long 
debate. For this was not a government 
night, but one of the nights, lately growing 
fewer and fewer, when ordinary members 
have the field to themselves, when small 
politicians put motions on the books, when 
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you ballot for your turn, and, having won 
your chance, may talk away on your pet 
theme for hours and hours, if you can only 
get the House to remain and listen to you. 
This night there were several such motions 
on the paper. The son of a peer had a long 
speech to make about Denmark, Schleswig 
Holstein, and the protocol of London; a 
ship-owner had to move for papers regard- 
ing the treaty of commerce and navigation 
which had been under negotiation for years 
back between Great Britain and Guatemala ; 
there was a resolution to be proposed touch- 
ing the propriety of reducing the present 
rate of duty on nutmegs ; and there was a 
proposal for inquiry into the mode of ap- 
pointing sheriffs for the county Tyrone. 
Xone of these subjects unfortunately could 
lead to any thing whatever; and every 
body, even the gentlemen about to propose 
the motions, knew the fact perfectly well. 
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Neither the Government nor the Opposi- 
tion had the slightest interest in keeping a 
House. Nay, not any one of the gentlemen 
with the motions had any interest in such 
an object, except the youthful nobleman 
who had precedence. For every body knew 
that, once he got fairly into his topic, he 
would keep stammering and muddling over 
it, making mistakes in dates and names, and 
going back to set himself right; stopping 
to hunt through his bundle of papers for 
some particular quotation or reference, and 
failing to find it ; but in the vain search so 
mixing up and confusing all his documents, 
as to render any further search for any 
thing among them utterly hopeless. Every 
one knew that he would go on this way for 
hours, and might, indeed, so go on until the 
crack of doom, if not pulled up by some 
accident or influenpe over which he could 
have personally no control. Therefore, 
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when, this noble youth actually got posses- 
sion of the House, and rose on his legs to 
speak, the result was foreshadowed in ev6ry 
face. Members came to the door and looked 
in, to find out what was going on, having 
up to the last a faint hope that Lord 
Rupert de Capulet might have caught a 
cold, or had to leave town, or lost his manu- 
scripts, or in some other providential way 
been prevented from attempting his speech. 
But a glance showed them the drear waste 
of green-leather benches untenanted ; an- 
other glance showed them Lord Rupert on 
the Tory benches, pertinaciously and power- 
fully addressing the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afikirs and the Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, who represented for 
that occasion the whole strength of her 
Majesty's Ministry. So the peeping mem- 
bers fled in despair, and got their carriages 
or their cabs, and went to the Opera, or the 
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club, or home; and only a few who had 
some special interest in any of the motions 
on the paper lingered about the library and 
the smoking-room and the terrace, impelled 
by the sternest sense of duty to wait to the 
last, on the almost hopeless chance of Lord 
Rupert getting fairly through somehow, 
and the other business then proceeding. 
So dismal was the whole affair, that the 
ladies' gallery, which seems to have a few 
silken tenants even while poor-rates and 
main-drainage are being discussed, had this 
evening but two inmates, and these were 
Salome de Luca and Mrs. Charlton. 

Salome often went to the gallery of the 
House. She belonged to that class who 
regard an occasional seat in the ladies' gal- 
lery as a part of the season's round of en- 
tertainment quite as indispensable as a box 
at the Opera ; and she was never at a loss 
for friendly offers to put down her name 
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in the book, or to give up their chances 
in her favour, or to ballot for a seat on 
her behalf for some tremendously important 
debdte ever so far off. Many days before 
this it had been arranged that she was to 
go to the House, if Paul should be returned, 
the night he went to take his seat, and that 
Mrs. Charlton, who was still in town, should 
bring her carriage for her. When the day 
came, it found Salome little inclined for 
political debate. Mrs. Charlton's carriage 
rattled up to the door not long after Mrs. 
Massie had left — not long after Salome's 
nerves had been shattered by the revelation 
which turned her schemes to nothingness. 
Yet she went. She could do nothing else 
just then. She could neither write, nor 
read, nor think. She was glad to find dis- 
traction of any kind ; and then, if she 
remained at home, perhaps he would not 
come. Yesterday morning she had avoided 
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him ; last night he had not come. Per- 
haps to-night he might remain away too ; 
and imless she bore with good Mrs. Charl- 
ton's company, and quiet, genial, harmless 
talk, and went to the ladies' gallery, she 
might perhaps not see him this night. 

So she went. But before going she 
paid a visit of a few moments to Alice, who 
was somewhat restless, feverish, and fright- 
ened — ^why, Salome could not understand, 
for she did not seem to be at all seriously 
unwell, and the medical man spoke very 
favourably of her condition. Salome's 
kindly heart found some relief in cheeriug 
and comforting the poor girl. 

" I don't know what can be the matter 
with me, Madame," said Alice, " but I feel 
as if something dreadful was going to 
happen." 

"Your nerves are all unstrung, poor 
child," replied Salome soothingly, as if she 
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were really speaking to a child ; " but you 
are going on admirably, the surgeon says, 
and you will be up and well in a few days. 
It was only a little wound — ^just a scratch. 
Ah, if you had been where I was a few 
years ago, you would have seen wounds of 
a different kind." 

"But it's not about the wound I was 
thinking ; indeed, ma'am, I don't care about 
it. I suppose it's nothing ; but I am afraid 
of something — I don't know what ; I am 
afraid that something is going to happen." 

" Nothing can happen, Alice ; you are 
perfectly safe here. What could happen ? 
Foolish girl, if you had only taken my 
advice and kept within doors a few days 
longer, nothing would have happened." 

" Ah, it is true ; and how good and 
kind you are to bear with me at all when 
I acted so badly ! And I am here in your 
room, ma'am, all this while, and you are 
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put out. 0, I Avish I could get up! I 
could get up, indeed, Madame, and go up- 
stairs." 

"No, no, Alice; the surgeon says you 
are not to be removed for a day or two ; 
and I do not mind in the least ; but do not 
give way to any foolish fears; you are per- 
fectly safe here." 

" Yes, ma'am ; but perhaps there may 
be danger for somebody else." 

" For whom, Alice ? Not for me, I 
am sure ; at least I don't feel in the least 
afraid." 

"0 no, ma'am, not for you ! no ! 
even he would not think of hftrming you." 

" He ! You mean that wretched man — 
that unfortunate Halliday ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

''Well, Alice, he is a bad and a 
wretched man. I hope, perhaps, that, 
wicked as he is, he did not mean to do 
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more than hurt you. But depend upon 
it, he will keep far away from this. I feel 
that I have done wrong in not having 
taken steps long before this to have him 
discovered and arrested ; but I do not 
think he will attempt to come in this 
direction again. Nor even if he did, do 
I see what harm he could do." 

" But he hates Mr. Massie, ma'am." 
The allusion somehow vexed or offended 
Salome for a moment. 

" Mr. Massie, Alice, can quite take care 
of himself. I don't suppose he is much 
afraid of Halliday, or that Halliday would 
attempt to attack him. Don't keep nourish- 
ing these foolish fears. Now I must leave 
you. I hope every attention is paid to 
you ?" 

" 0, yes, ma'am ; yes, indeed." 
" Well, I shall see you again to-night ; 
and I shall probably not be long away. 
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Sleep as much as you can, and don't keep 
thinking of Halliday, or any thing foolish." 

So Salome left her patient, a little put 
out, perhaps, by the girl's foolishness and 
the perpetual iteration of her recurrence to 
one subject. She got up as much cheer- 
fulness as she could in order to meet Mrs. 
Charlton in a genial and appropriate spirit ; 
and the two ladies drove to Palace-yard, 
where Mr. Wynter, who had secured seats 
for them, was waiting at the entrance of 
Westminster-hall to receive them. 

"It's a dreadful business," said the 
senator; "Rupert de Capulet is up, and 
he's going over the whole story of the 
Schleswig-Holstein affair, from beginning 
to end. He's iiot much further down than 
the year 1600 now, and he's making a 
terrible mess of it. He knows no more 
about it than the man in the moon; and 
whoever coached him, coached him very 
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badly, or perhaps could not succeed in 
cramming any thing into his head, I 
shouldn't wonder, /'tried to cram him once 
myself ; but I couldn't do any thing with 
him. The House will never stand it. 
There's sure to be a count presently. If 
Massie came soon, and got introduced, I'd 
get away from this ; for there will be no 
business done to-night, even if Capulet 
should get through safely. It's a night 
given up to bores, I think. I wish Massie 
would come." 

The carrying of the Seaborough election 
had been an immense triumph to Wynter. 
He crowed over it all about the House, and 
took the whole merit of the success to him- 
self Charlton's interest, Salome's money, 
the support of Government, and the influ- 
ence of " No Popery," he resolutely ignored, 
and represented the victory as entirely due 
to his own energy, resource, and presence 
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of mind. He was longing to introduce 
Paul ; and to go from library to tea-room, 
and from tea-room to smoking-room, pre- 
senting him to members as the member he 
(Wynter) had made. The returned convict, 
in Dickens's Great Expectations^ was not 
more anxious to gaze upon " his gentleman" 
than Wynter to contemplate his member 
of parliament. 

The words Wynter spoke to Mrs. Charl- 
ton and Salome were spoken in the lone 
twilight of the ladies' gallery as he leaned 
over them and handed them to their seats. 
A forlorn sight was the gallery — empty 
and gray. A solitary member stretched in 
the side-gallery just beneath, and trying to 
go to sleep, pricked up his ears as he heard 
the rustling of silk, and fixing his eyeglass, 
endeavoured to get a view of the ladies. 

"Hallo," said Wynter, peering over, 
"there's something up! There's going to 
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be a count. Too soon — too soon ! 1 want 
to bring in Massie. I'll see if I can't stop 
it." 

The Speaker's summons to members to 
come in and take their places was tingling 
through the House. If within the next 
minute or so there are not forty seats occu- 
pied in the legislative chamber, Lord Ru- 
pert de Capulet's grand effort is lost labour ! 
' And the too ambitious youth had counted 
himself — committed suicide, in a parliamen- 
tary sense. For, made angry by the dis- 
respect and indifference Avhich the steadily 
thinning benches conveyed, he complained, 
in one unlucky sentence, of the frivolity 
and want of public spirit which left him 
to dilate on one of the gravest European 
questions in a House with hardly a dozen 
members present. Whereupon the Speaker, 
who thus found his official attention called 
to the fact that there were not forty mem- 
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bers in the House, rose to his feet, cried 
out "Order, order!" and proceeded to the 
usual preliminaries of "counting;" while 
the luckless Lord Rupert, dumb-foundered 
and crushed, sat down amid and upon his 
piles of papers, pulled his hat over his 
brows, and waited the fiat of destiny. The 
fiat presently came, when the Speaker, un- 
able to count more than eight-and-twenty 
members, announced the adjournment of 
the House. 

Paul Massie had not appeared to take 
his seat. Salome and her friend left the 
gallery. They were presently met by Mr. 
Wynter, who, failing in his public-spirited 
attempt to keep a House, now came hurrying 
up to take charge of the ladies. Salome's 
eyes sought every where for Paul. She felt 
disappointed and miserable. 

" Pity Massie didn't come in time," said 
Wynter. " Can't be helped now ; but I'm 
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very sorry you should be disappointed, 
ladies. I daresay we shall have a stirring 
debate next Monday night, and perhaps 
that would repay for this sell. I'll see after 
your carriage, Mrs. Charlton. — Why, here 
is Massie ! Just the day after the fair, 
isn't it ?" 

For as they approached the threshold of 
Westminster-hall, they saw Paul stepping 
out of the hansom which had brought him 
down. He had come just in time to be too 
late for the House, and just in time to meet 
Salome. 

Salome's cheek flushed when she saw 
him, and she felt as if the eyes of her com- 
panions could not fail to discover her emo- 
tion. Her self-control was clearly going, 
she thought with some sadness. Time was 
— and that not long since — when the ap- 
proach of no man could thus have caused 
her face to crimson and her limbs to 
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tremble. " How is it with me when every 
noise appals me ?" How is it with a woman 
when she flushes and thrills at the approach 
of one man, and of him alone ? "I am like 
a beaten army," thought Salome, scanning, 
as usual, her own weakness, and scorning 
it. " I am fast becoming demoralised." 

Paul had to undergo some good-hu- 
moured chaff from his friend Wynter, 
touching his neglect and want of punctu- 
ality in regard to his parliamentary duties. 

'^ A bad beginning, Massie ; and one of 
your constituents in the gallery too. 
yes, it's quite true ! I mean Mrs. Charlton. 
And you won't be long in parliament before 
you find out that you had much better dis- 
please the electors themselves than the elec- 
tors' wives. — Forgive him this once, Mrs. 
Charlton ; I promise for his more faithful 
attendance another time." 

Paul made such excuses as he could 
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conjure up at the moment. His hearers 
were not apparently much inclined to deal 
severely with him. Paul was one of the 
special favourites of good Mrs. Charlton. 

The carriage had not come, and they 
loitered, first up and down one of the cor- 
ridors leading from Palace-yard into the. 
Houses, and then along the terrace by the 
river. Mrs. Charlton leaned on Wynter's 
arm, and Paul had already given his to Sa- 
lome. The evening had grown fairer to- 
wards its fall, and every thing looked bright 
and glowing after the heav)^ twilight which 
reigned under the amber ceilings and 
painted windows of the House of Com- 
mons. A soft summer evening, mellowing 
beautifully upon the brown square towers 
of the Lambeth -palace and the dome of 
the more distant St. Paul's, which, owing 
to the river's sudden bend, looked as if 
it were set somewhere in the heart of the 
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Surrey side. The air, the sky, the water, 
the setting sun, conveyed to the mind of 
Salome an impression of unwonted and 
touching beauty. She had not been used 
to associate the idea of beauty with any 
thing about London, except perhaps a few 
vistas of the parks ; but the scene now 
before her, so often looked upon, appa- 
rently so commonplace, showed strangely 
fascinating and fair. Doubtless the light 
that fell upon it was like to that which 
never was on sea or shore, and came from 
within ; for Salome, at that moment, was 
almost happy. Seizing the enjoyment of 
the hour, as a child might, she was de- 
lighted to lean on his arm again, and to 
feel the influence of his presence. After 
the trjdng scenes and disappointments of 
the last day or two, it was unspeakable 
pleasure to walk thus quietly and almost 
alone by his side ; and she enjoyed the 
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present hour, and would fain have entreated 
it to stay, because it was so fair. 

Did not Baron Trenck, or some other 
famous prisoner, declare that, after all, there 
was as much of happiness in his prisoned 
days as in any equal length of his life? 
Because the smallest variations of the day's 
monotony — the sight of a stray sunbeam, 
the faint breath of a spring breeze, the 
efforts of a spider to weave his web, the 
expected visit of the gaoler, — all these 
little things delighted the mind, and were 
as much of refreshment to it as some great 
and soUd gratification would have been to 
a free man leadiag an ordinary sort of life 
in the outer world. 

It was in this sense, perhaps, that Sa- 
lome was now happy. The mere disap- 
pointment of not seeing Paul, following as 
it did on the heels of other vexations, had 
been so bitter, that the unexpected joy of 
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meeting him was enough to brighten all 
existence for the hour. 

A new feeling too had sprung up in 
her breast, which strengthened and sweet- 
ened her love. Before, she had only loved 
Paul; now, she loved and pitied him. He 
was an outcast — a man almost without a 
name. Secret disgrace hung over him; the 
story of his life began in shame ; his birth 
was, indeed, his first misfortune. England 
could be no home to him, if once he came 
to learn the truth ; all thought of pursuing 
a career there lie must abandon. It would 
be impossible that any one who loved him 
could allow him unwarned to remain in 
England, where so many suspicious eyes 
were already tracking out his history. Sa- 
lome thought with bitter compunction of 
the part she herself had taken in turning 
those eyes upon him. Well, all this marked 
him for an outcast. And what passionate 
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woman who loves does not love all the 
more deeply and tenderly if the object of 
her affection is likely to be at odds with 
the world and in disgrace with fortune ? 
Perhaps the ray of a new hope too was 
beginning to light up Salome's heart. The 
darker his fortunes, the more must he need, 
the higher surely must he prize, a woman's 
disinterested devotion. 

In the sky, to which Salome sometimes 
turned her eyes, only the latest beams of 
the sun were now shining. Soon that great 
light would be gone; but already the faint 
pale summer moon could be seen growing 
into distinctness and beauty in the blue 
heaven. So, after the going down of one 
hope in her heart, another, paler but purer, 
was already rising. 

What did Paul and Salome speak of, as 
they paced up and down the terrace of 
Westminster-palace? Of nothing; at least, 
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of commonplace things and people. Even 
with lovers — acknowledged lovers — the 
moments when they indulge in the sort of 
rapturous, passionate, transcendental rhap- 
sodies, which are their ordinary vernacular 
in books, are rare moments of exaltation. 
Even passion seldom in life succeeds in 
flooding over and sweeping away the bar- 
riers of conventional speech. And Paul 
and Salome were not lovers in any sense, 
unless after the satirical definition which 
avers that one always loves and the other 
submits to be loved ; so they talked little 
more than commonplaces, which need not 
be translated into print. But she was 
happy, and her presence always was a glad- 
ness to him. 

" It was a joy to meet her; it was no 
great grief to part," says Colonel Henry 
Esmond, when explaining what his feelings 
were towards his future wife. 
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It was always a joy to Paul to meet 
Salome ; and if he could bear parting 
calmly, it must be remembered that he 
always left her with the expectation of a 
speedy and easy reunion. Only deep and 
passionate love makes a separation of twelve 
hours a misery. Paul was refreshed and 
brightened for the present hour ; his gloom 
and his scruples and strong resolves alike 
vanished when Salome took his arm; and 
he was sorry when at last the carriage 
came to take her away. 

"I shall see you by and bye, shall I 
not?" she said as she was leaving. 

Perhaps he seemed to hesitate, for she 
added, with something of her old tone of 
genial peremptoriness, "Yes, yes, I must 
see you ; I really have something to say to 
you ; and there are one or two people likely 
to come, in whom I think you will feel in- 
terested. You must come, in short." 
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So Paul promised, very glad to be thus 
decidedly shaken out of his doubts and 
resolutions. 

The ladies drove away, and Paul and 
Wynter dined together. Wynter was not 
to be shaken off; and Paul, who on the 
whole rather liked him, and was never very 
much addicted to the society of self alone, 
accepted his companionship unresistingly. 
Not merely did they dine together, but 
W}Titer announced his intention of accom- 
panying his friend to Madame de Luca's, 
where, indeed, he was, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, always welcome. So, when they 
had dined and smoked, and talked a little 
with this fellow and that, and when Paul 
had received many congratulations upon 
his success at Seaborough, and answered 
divers questions as to the probabilities of 
a petition, they set out to walk towards 
Hyde-park. 
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Salome had not counted on Mr. Wynter 
that night. Indeed she had not counted 
on any body except Paul and the one or 
two persons of whom she spoke — compa- 
rative strangers, who were not likely to 
stay long. But Mr. Wynter came ; and, as 
chance would have it, several others came 
too, and Salome found it almost impossible 
to exchange six words with Paul. She 
was now especially anxious to speak to 
him about Alice, and about Halliday, if 
of nothing else ; for when she returned 
home she went to see the wounded girl, 
and found that she had got her brain filled 
with fantasies and alarming ideas. Alice 
declared that she had dreamed of nothinor 
but Halliday, and that she knew he meant 
to Idll somebody. Then she fancied that 
she was about to die. Then she begged of 
Salome to send for Mr. Paul Massie, de- 
claring that she must see him; and she 
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positively affirmed that she had something 
to tell him which he ought to have known 
long ago. Once or twice she said she was 
sure Halliday was somewhere in the house 
— chiding — to kill her; ahd Salome began 
to think that she was really going dis- 
traught with weakness, and fear, and ro- 
mantic nonsense, all combined, and so sent 
at once for the doctor, who came and pro- 
nomiced her not seriously feverish, or likely 
to be in any dangerous condition. She spoke 
indeed quite rationally and gently on every 
subject but the one or two, and of these in 
the doctor's presence she did not speak at 
all ; so there was nothing to be done, and 
Salome resolved to soothe and humour the 
poor girl as far as she could. Indeed she 
felt bound to undergo any discomfort on 
Alice's account when she remembered how 
her own eagerness to tamper in matters 
with which she ought to have had no con- 
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cem was one of the principal influences 
^ which had brought the girl from her vil- 
*lage and her parents' horned 

But Salome had with all this not k 
'cheerful time of it, and it is no wonder 
"that she longed for the sunny intervals of 
TauFs presence. 

She was standing by Alice's bedside 
"^heri a knock came which sh6 knew well. 
Alice kiiew it too. 

' "That IS Mr. Massie, Madame," said 
Alice. " 0, how glad I am !" 
^ " Indeed !" Salome answered rather 
fcblily." Why glad?" 
' "Because I have been in such fear that 
JiaUiday might ineet him or follow him to- 
tlight. Will you ask him to see me, and 
let me say just a few words to him to- 
iight before he gobs? 0, don't refuse me ! 
1 am sure you wU riot refuse, for you are 
so kind; and if I were to die, and not 
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see him, I don't know what might hap- 
pen." 

Perhaps, if Salome had followed her first 
and not unnatural impulse, her prompt reply 
would have been, " Stuff and nonsense !'' or 
some words to a like effect; but she con- 
trolled her feelings, and fell back upon her 
recollection of her own co-partnership in 
the girl's folly, and of the impulse she had 
given to it; and she answered gravely and 
kindly, 

' "Well, Alice, I will tell Mr. Massie 
that you wish so much to see him, and I 
have no doubt that he will readily consent. 
But I would much rather that you put 
^side all these thoughts for the present, and 
took the doctor's word that you are not in 
the slightest danger. If you cannot com- 
pose yourself to this, there is no harm 
whatever in what you ask, and I daresay 
it can be easily accomplished." 
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As she went ta meet Paul, Salome re- 
flected that, once he saw Alice, and' that 
Alice spoke to him, as she seemed likely to 
do, of Halliday and Halliday's doings, and 
her own share in them, an eclairdssement 
must be inevitable. One acknowledgment 
m.ust lead to others, and so much must be 
kno^vn as would compel Paul to seek a final 
and full revelation. " Then I must speak 
to-night?" she thought. "Better so than 
otherwise — better now than later. All " I 
can now do to soften the shock to him is to 
save him from having to seek the truth 
elsewhere. He must seek it now; and the 
worst that could happen to him or to her 
would be to leave him to demand it from 
the same lips which confessed it to me." 



CHAPTEE X. 

CATASTROPHE. 

That night Salome soon got rid of her ^dsi- 
tors. She gave out that she was nnwell: 
indeed she was nnwell ; bnt that was not 
her motive for desiring to be free of com- 
pany. She had a * special reason : Paul 
Massie learned it soon. As he was about 
to leave the house in company with Mr.- 
Wynter, M.P., the inevitable and irrepres- 
sible, Salome spoke a few words to him in 
a low tone and in Italian — ^which, it has 
abcady been remained, was a means of com- 
munication quite safe from the comprehen- 
sion of the British friend of King Victor 
Emmanuel. The words were imperative: 
^' Come back at once, here, after you have 
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got rid of him ; I must see you again to- 
night." 

"To-night — here?" asked Paul, as he 
looked into her face for a confirmation of 
her words. 

'^/Sz, ^z," she added peremptorily; " you 
are under orders, and you must obey with-^ 
out murmuring." 

Paul wondered, but asked no further 
questions. He walked away with Mr. 
"Wynter, and at last got rid of that gentle- 
man. Then he turned into a bye-street, 
and walked up and down there for a few 
minutes. Pinally he returned to Salome's 
house. The street was silent and solitary^ 
Ko evil-boding form any where flung itgt 
shadow across his path. 

The door was opened by Mademoiselle 
Clotilde, who as usual smiled upon exist- 
ence in general, and rarely evinced the 
least surprise at any thing. She received 
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Paul as composedly as though it were his 
first visit that day, and the hour twp 
o'clock in the afternoon. She ushered hiiQ 
into a drawing-room, whither presently 
came Salome rustling down the stairs. 

'^ Good Paul," she said, ''good boy, I 
thought you would come ! But I have not 
brought you back here at this hour to gra- 
tify myself; it was. only to satisfy the^ 
poor creature upstairs. Indeed I had to 
promise her that you should not leave the 
house at all. She says she must see and 
speak to you to-night. She fancies she is 
dying, poor child, and she evidently thinks 
death a calamity. Well, well--Tshe is so 
young*" 

This was spoken as Paul ascended the 
stairs with her. Madame de Luca preceded, 
him into the . room where Alice lay. She 
lay neatly and careftdly disposed of in Sa-, 
lome's own room, and in a pretty tiny 
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FrenclL bed. She looked pale and wild, 
her hair flung over her shoulders, her arms 
wandering restlessly. Madame de Luca 
dragged Paul forward. He took the 
wounded girl's hand, and murmured some 
sentences about his sorrow to see her there 
—his hope that she would soon recover. 

" No, no," she said, " I don't want to 
recover — I don't 7i02v ; and besides, if I did 
he would find me out again and kill me." 

^^ He!— who?" 

" Halliday !— Jem Halliday." 

Paul started. Madame de Luca mo- 
tioned to him to express no surprise. 

'' Take care of him, Mr. Paul," said the 
girl, — "0, take care of him! He's dread- 
fully bad, and he swore to be revenged 
upon you." 

^^Why, Alice, I never did him any 
harm." 

" No — ^but — but then he thinks you did. 
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O, don't leave the house to-night! — ^Don't 
let him, ma'am! And — and — I wanted to 
tell you something, but first promise to 
forgive me." 

^^My poor girl, what have I to for- 
give ?" 

^^ O, but promise, promise!" 

^^ I do, I do indeed. I promise ftdly 
and sincerely." 

" Then listen to me, and I'll tell you 
all." 

'' Shall I go ?" said Madame de Luca 
softly. 

" No, no, ma'am; please don't go. I'd 
rather you remained; you have been my 
best of friends : only for you I don't know 
what might have become of me." 

Paul was too deeply agitated and sur- 
prised to heed these words. 

" Mr. Paul — ^Mr. Massie — it was I who 
did it all! It was I who first thought I 
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found out something about you before ever 
you came to Seaborough. It was I told it 
to Halliday and set him on ; and I got the 
letter from him, and he gave me a diamond 
ring. It was I first read the letter, and I 
knew well enough that he robbed the dead 
of it as he did of the diamond ring. . He 
set me on to find out all about it; he. said 
we should get plenty of money from you^ 
^nd he wanted me tp marry him. But I 
would not marry him then, and I told hin^ 
I would have nothing - more to do with 
him; and then he said he would kill me if 
any one found out that we had any thing 
to do with it; and I was frightened and 
ran away and. came here; and that'salL 
/ have made all this unhappiness between 
you and your family; and M^. Eustace 
knows not a word about the whole story ^ 
no more than the child unborn. No . one 
knew a word about it but me and Mis^ 
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Sarah, because we attended Mi'S. Massie 
night and day when she had the fever^ 
and then we heard something strange. She 
never breathed a word to me — ^Miss Sarah 
didn't — ^nor I to her; but she knew that 
I. was thinking about it; only she never 
thought that I would make such use of it. 
And I know something about her which, 
perhaps, she thinks I don't know, and J 
should like to tell it; but I must not. • 0, I 
have done a great deal of harm, and all 
because I wanted to have money and to 
be a lady, and to live in London and—: 
and — well, it's no matter npw, I . ran 
q,way from my father ^and mother; and 
now I'm punished. But if I die, you'll telj 
them I was sorry, , very, .very sorry, won't; 
you, Mr. Paul ? My poor father was fond 
of you." 

Paul was deeply moved. Tears stood 
in his eyes, and his hand trembled like 
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that of a woman. He tried to speak, but 
his voice failed. 

" My poor child," said Madame de 
Luca, coming to the head of the bed, and 
settling the clothes and the hair of the 
tossing patient, " why do you talk of 
dying? You will be well in a few days, 
and you will return and be happy in Sea- 
borough. We can have your father here,, 
if you like, in a day, as soon as you are 
a little stronger." 

"l^o; I had rather, if you please, not 
see my father just yet. But 0, Mr. Paul, 
take care of Halliday; he's a desperate 
man, and he'd do any thing. I thought I 
saw him stealing past that door this very 
night. Don't go home to-night, please; 
please don't go home. Say you won't." 

"Promise, promise to please her," wliis- 
pered Madame de Luca in Italian. 

Paul promised. 
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"Now," said the lady of the house 
cheerfully, " I think we must not talk any 
more to-night. This poor girl is quite weak 
and exhausted ; she has been upset by some 
foolish dream, and the surgeon says she 
must sleep. You are wearied too, Mr. 
Massie, and must get rest. — You will be 
better to-morrow, Alice, and then Mr. Mas- 
sie will see you again." 

They left the room, and came down- 
stairs ; Paul silent, and quite like one who 
walks in his sleep. 

"Do this poor girl's revelations help 
you into light ?" asked Madame de Luca 
anxiously. 

"Scarcely," said Paul. "They do a 
little clear up some points which seemed 
utterly bewildering before; but they con- 
fuse and perplex others. Why did I allow 
that scoundrel to escape, when he must 
have been within my grasp ? 0, if I only 
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liad the chance again ! Let me once come 
within sight of him, and see if he escape me." 

" Don't think of him. He can be found, 
and shall be found, if it be needful. I think 
I should rather he escaped and got out of 
the country. But what of yourself and — 
iand" — she hesitated — ^^your people?" 

" I don't know. I am too confused and 
bewildered to think of any thing but of 
what an idiot I have been. We must get 
this poor girl back again to her home. 
Surely, surely she will not die ?" 

" no, certainly not. I am sure not. She is 
bnly somewhat feverish, and has had some 
startling dream about this fellow. All that we 
boA do for her shall be done. At present, 
she does not seem to me to be in any 
danger ; only her terror of this man para- 
lyses her." 

"Why on earth did she ever come to 
London?" 
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' " Can you not guess ?" 

^^ I cannot indeed. Why did she leave 
her home to come here ?" 

"Just because she is a woman and a 
fool, like the rest of us," said Salome, her 
eyes lighting up with a sudden and half- 
ifecomful flash. "Because, having a human 
heart, she was silly enough to think of lov- 
ing somebody. I have no patience with such 
fereatures. Why have they not sense and 
Calmness and spirit like me?" she added 
bitterly. 

Did Paul understand her now? He 
leaned his head upon his hand. 

" She said you had been her best 
friend," he said, suddenly looking up- 
wards. 

" Perhaps I have, although not in the 
sense she thinks. I have kept her here 
these some weeks back, safe from tempta- 
tion and danger of every kind. Had she 
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not foolishly ventured out, she might have 
been safe still." 

'' Safe here for weeks ?" 

^^^Here, on this ground — Denmark, 
where I have been sexton — ' " 

" Here ! and you never told me ?" 

"Nay, that was my secret. I am 
ashamed and penitent enough now. I too 
have been meddling in your affairs, as you 
will presently find, and I have helped to 
mar what I could not make. You will 
have little reason to thank me. I meant to 
serve you, Paul, and I have only done you 
harm. There, let the whole story be out: 
'twas I who tampered in your history, and 
made all the inquiries, — 0, you don't know 
how many and how ! — and terrified your. 
good people until they hate and dread you. 
Say any thing you like to condemn me. I 
have always been an intriguer, and had my 
head early crammed with romance and stuff. 
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I thought to make you a hero, and myself 
your unknown protectress and benefactress. 
Tou have come to-night to listen to reve- 
lations; then listen to this now.'^ Her 
voice grew deep and thrilling, her cheeks 
were red as flame, her eyes had an un- 
moving light in them as she spoke. 

"I do not care what you have done,'' 
Paul exclaimed passionately ; "all that 
you did or could do was for the best. Tou 
were a friend to me when others cast me 
away. Tou have not injured me. What 
on earth could add to my ruin and shame ? 
But if you had, I welcome the hurt — indeed 
I do — ^which comes from the kindly hand 
of — of a friend." 

He took her hand ; she withdrew it. 

" Listen, Paul ; I have more to tell you. 
I once urged you to stay in London. Now 
I urge you leave it — ^to-morrow, if you can. 
I thought to have made of you a hero 
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restored to his rights and master of a splen- 
did career: I tell you now that yon have 
no rights; that you are a pauper — ^a very 
outcast ; that you have not a penny in the 
world; that your only hope here is gone, 
unless you care to accept the alms flung to- 
a ruined claimant — to a misguided poor 
relation." 

^^I have long thought it," he said, in a 
low gloomy tone ; " long thought it. Little 
still as I have in guessing, yet I have been 
able this some time back to guess so much. 
I am not blind. But why do you tell me 
this ? Why speak of it ? Do you exult in 
my ruin ?" 

"I do." 

She spoke the words with the utmost 
calmness. 

He sprang to his feet and looked "wildly 
at her. 

"I do, Paul; yes, it is true. I do re- 
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joice in wliat you call your ruin. I exult 
in your being poor, nameless, hopeless. I 
do, as surely as Heaven hears us. And 
you know why." 

Paul sat down again, and covered his 
face with his hand. 

" Yes, you understand me now. I have 
had to speak ''out at last. I am glad of 
your poverty because I am rich; of your 
doubtful name because, since it is doubtful, 
I may offer to bear and share it. Paul, 
Paul, I love you, and you know it. See 
how I unfold my whole heart; ay, and 
abasd myself before you." 

She knelt by his side, took his hand 
and kissed it passionately. 

^^ I never felt love before," she mur- 
mured; "never, never until I saw you. 
I would have died for you. 0, what I 
would have given to be young again — ^to 
be twenty years younger than I am ! Ne- 
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ver should you have known of this — ^in 
words at least — ^had that which I imagined 
for you come true. But it did 'not, and 
cannot; and now that you are poor and 
outcast, I may tell you how much I love 
you, may I not, Paul ?" 

She smiled a wild and wan smile, and 
tried to draw away his hand, and catch 
one answering gleam of love from his eyes. 

He bent over her at last. " Madame 
de Luca — " 

"No, not Madame de Luca ; call me by 
my name !'' 

" Salome, Salome, you are too good, too 
kind, too generous. You have been all 
the world to me, when those to whom I 
came cast me off. What can I say to you ? 
How can I accept such a sacrifice ?" 

"Don't talk to me of sacrifice; I vrill 
not listen to it. You are the only man I 
over loved, or could have loved. I am 
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asliamed of myself for loving you so, and 
telling you so. I thought I could have 
had the generosity to keep this to myself, 
and leave you free to act, and perhaps you 
would have loved me of yourself. Listen, 
Paul; I will go any where with you, do 
any thing you like, if you will only not talk 
of sacrifice. The sacrifice is yours. Am I not 
growing old and fading "^ Nay, look at me." 
She stood up, and he gazed at her. Na- 
tural unconquerable coquetry and pride were 
in her attitude, her eyes, her tossed and 
streaming hair. Paul had never seen any 
one so beautiful. There seemed something 
wild, weird, and yet glowing in that lustrous 
beauty. If she was not in her spring, she 
was certainly in her Indian summer. No 
man could have gazed on such a woman, 
and heard her say she loved him, without 
an enraptured soul. Paul seized her hand 
and pressed it to his hot lips. 
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"WMe we both Kve," he said, "we 
will not separate." 

For a moment neither spoke. 

"You will not go home to-night?'' she 
then said. " You promised Alice that you 
would not." 

" If I may lie upon the sofa until morn- 
ing," he said. " It will soon be dawn." 

"Eemain there," she replied. "We 
haye no bedroom to give you. Alice 
has been put in my room — to my maid's 
great discomfort. She shall be seen to all 
night ; indeed I will look after her myself. 
I shall not sleep, except perhaps for half 
an hour in the room which is usually hers. 
Good-night, Paul; I shall not in any case 
see you again until bright morning, when 
all the world is astir. We are outraging 
the proprieties a good deal already. But 
we must not set the household wondering. 
Good-night." 
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He drew her towards him and kissed 
her. This was the first kiss he had ever 
of his own free motion pressed upon her 
lips. 

"Are you happy?" he asked. 

" So happy," she replied, " that I could 
now, for the first time in all my life, wish 
to die. I fear to awaken from this happy 
dream." 

Her eyes were calm a moment as they 
rested on his ; then she was gone. 

He lay upon the sofa. He ought, one 
would think, to have been full of anxious, 
conflicting thoughts, such as scare sleep 
away. But his senses were outwearied, 
and refused any longer to sustain them- 
selves. He slept. He dreamed a thousand 
wild and incoherent dreams in the short 
hour or two of his sleep. At last he 
dreamed that some woman — perhaps his 
mother — came into the room, bent over 
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him, recognised hiii^ and screamed his name. 
So wild and piercing was the shriek that 
it seemed to ring in his ears even as he 
awoke. For he started up, hardly knowing 
in his excitement where he was. The gray 
of morning already made half visible the 
objects in the drawing-room. He had not 
nearly collected his senses when the house 
rang to another shriek: no dream but a 
reality. 

" Paul, Paul !" rang in his ears. Then, 
a fall and a gurgling groan. 

He leaped from the sofii and dashed 
wildly up the stairs. Eushing upward he 
passed a room where a light was burning^ 
and where he knew that Alice lay. The 
French servant came out of that room half 
undressed and screaming. She sprang up 
the higher flight of stairs whence the ^irieks 
seemed to have come. Paul rushed past 
her, nearly flinging her down in his ex- 
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citement. Not a word was excliaiiged be- 
tween them. They reached an open cor- 
ridor. Before them was a bedroom-door. 
Inside there was somebody trying to open 
it. A hoarse voice was heard to say, with 
an oath : " Damn me, but I thought 'twas 
Ally!" 

The door was locked inside; it was 
a frail painted thing. Paul's hand and 
foot drove it in while a man might have 
breathed. But his furious push likewise 
displaced an obstacle which lay against it. 
That object was the body of Salome de Luca, 
half-dressed, covered with blood, dead. 

The murderer had been bending over 
his victim. He sprang back when the door 
gave way. The window behind him, look- 
ing into the garden, was open, but he had 
not time to turn towards it. He drew back, 
and stood in an attitude of defiance, bran- 
dishing a knife. 
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"Keep away!" he cried. "Don't come 
near me ! I didn't mean to kill her ; but 
I'll kill any one else that touches of me. 
I'm as good as a madman." 

Paul sprang at him. The murderer 
struck a savage blow, which Paul caught 
in his left arm. Then there was a short 
struggle. The maid who stood on the 
threshold, aghast and shrieking, declared 
afterwards that it did not last one single 
minute. The knife was not used again. 
It fell clattering on the floor. Neither of 
the men spoke. Halliday had backed to 
the window, either with some vague notion 
of escape, or forgetful of the danger open 
behind him. Paul seized him with an iron, 
gripe ; the murderer was a strong man, but 
he struggled in vain to free himself. Did 
Paul merely design to secure him, or to slay 
him then and there ? That none, not even 
Paul himself, might know. The struggling 
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wretch disengaged his right hand by a 
supreme effort, and struck Paul a furious 
blow on the face. That was his own death- 
blow. For Paul instinctively let go his 
hold, and struck at his enemy a return 
blow with a force like that of a steam-en- 
gine. Hurled against the half-open win- 
dow, senseless from the paralysing blow, 
the man's body went crashing through the 
frail framework. He fell thirty feet into 
the garden below. 

A second servant had fled screaming 
into the street. The surgeon, who was just 
arriving, a policeman, and an unconcerned 
passenger, hurried into the house. Surgi- 
cal aid could do nothing for Salome, nor 
preserve her murderer for the hand of jus- 
tice. They laid her beautiftd body decently 
on the bed which she had scarcely occu- 
pied. Her maid emphatically refused to 
allow her mistress's corpse to remain on 
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the floor, that law might come and take 
heed of it as it fell. She shrieked in wild 
grief over it, and at last exhausted herseK 
down to a feeble moaning. 

But Paul was found in a raving con- 
dition. The policeman who first entered 
the room straightway assumed him to be 
the murderer, but did not at all like his 
looks; and being cautiously unwilling to 
plunge into danger, hung back on the 
threshold of the room, and thus allowed 
the surgeon, who better comprehended the 
situation, to come forward and take order. 
Paul was indeed a spectacle to shrink froin. 
His eyes flashed as with the fire of madness. 
His dark skin, his tossing hair, his wild 
gestures, his eyes gleaming like those of 
the serpent, had, when seen in the cold 
gray light, something peculiarly strange 
and startling. The policeman afterwards 
explained his hesitation by confidentially 
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remarking to one of those near him, that 
the gentleman looked like a wild Indian 
savage. Perhaps the remark was not ut- 
terly meaningless ; perhaps the Indian 
blood which had sunk into Mexican earth 
was then at last crying out and asserting 
its supremacy in the excited veins of Paul 
Massie. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

AUSTEIAN PLOTS. 

"Extraordinary affair that of poor Ma- 
dame de Luca," said Shavers, M.P., to 
Wynter, M.P., at the Cosmopolitan Club. 

^ ^ Very extraordinary — very, ' ' replied 
Wynter. " Shocking, dreadful business ! I 
always told Salome de Luca that she left 
her jewels and plate and money and things 
quite too much about. Kept no man on 
the premises. These things get about, you 
know — servants talk of it, and that sort of 
thing. Ticket-of-leave man, I hear — seven 
times transported for life. I told Grey this 
morning that I should put a question to 
him about it to-night in the House. ^ Be 
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ready, Sir George,' I said, ^ for I'm going to 
be down on you and your pets.' " 

"But the man is dead, isn't he?" said 
Shavers. 

"Leaped out of window," replied Wyn- 
ter, "when he heard the police coming. 
Smashed on the pavement. Sorry he didn't 
live to be hanged. Grey isn't though, for 
it gets him out of a fix." 

" Very odd affair altogether," said Sha- 
vers, M.P., again looking curiously at his 
friend. 

"Very odd indeed," said Wynter, not 
in the least disconcerted. 

" I hear your friend Massie won't take 
his seat after all," remarked Shavers, try- 
ing a new tack. 

" Stuff !" replied Wynter. " Of course 
he'll take his seat. He's cut up of course 
about poor Salome de Luca ; so are we all. 
She was deucedly fond of him, no doubt. 
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But te'U come all right. Of course he'll 
take his seat." 

"Hasn't he been hurt somehow?" in- 
quired Shavers in a significant tone. 

" Not seriously," replied Wynter. "Blow 
of a stone, I believe from a Seaborough 
elector of the opposite side; nothing to 
speak of." 

" Then he wasn't in her house the night 
of the murder ?" said Shavers, coming more 
boldly to the point. 

" Of course he was. Didn't you know ? 
So was I, so was Levison, so were two or 
three more." 

"But not when the murder took place ?" 

"Not at all. How could he be there? 
It was at three or four in the morning. 
Massie and I walked home together that 
night." 

"Deuce you did! People talk sucli 
odd things." 
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" Do they ? That's because they know 
nothing about it." 

"Then you really believe, Wynter," 
said Shavers, growing confidential and bold, 
"that this was only a common housebreak- 
ing-and-murder business." 

" Believe it ? Of course I do. Don't I 
know all about it ?" 

" You really belief all dat, Mr. Wyn- 
ter?" intruded Dr. Fleiss, who had just 
come in. " You really belief dat nonsense ? 
A man like you too dat really knows some- 
ting of aflEairs !" 

"And pray what do you believe. Dr. 
Fleiss?" 

Dr. Fleiss shrugged his shoulders and 
looked cautiously all round. 

"Mine goot friend, we had better not 
talk of dese tings too much. She was a 
brave woman; but I have often told her 
dere were eyes upon her, and dat she risk 

VOL. III. u 
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far too much. Do you tink the Austrian 
Government did not always overlook "what 
she did? Do you tink it had not its spies 
about her ? Do you tink it does not watch 
me — you even, perhaps? So! One day 
there will be found a dagger in my heart 
too; and deim Mr. Wynter will say, it is 
a housebreaker. She was a brave woman, 
*oo brave and too kind; and she loved de 
Revolution; and now she is dead! Also. 
Ask your Foreign Office about it. Ask 
your Civis - Romanus Palmerston! You 
shall find dere will be no prosecution, no 
trial; noting of the sort. De murderer 
is dead, is he? Of course he is — ^under- 
stands itself. It is not convenient for 
him to be fortcoming. Ha! Mind my 
vorts." 

Wynter rarely endured any one who 
professed to know the secret history of any 
thing better than he did. But in tliis in- 
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stance he showed a surprising inclmation 
to adopt the solution propounded. 

"Tell you what, Fleiss," he said in a 
tone of sudden conviction; "there's some- 
thing in what you say, I'll change my 
tactics. I'll put my question to the Foreign 
Secretary, and I'll drop a private note to 
the papers. It's a capital case against the 
Austrian Government." 

Wynter walked away, as if in a dreadful 
hurry to put his threat into execution. 
Fleiss hung on like grim death to Shavers, 
whom he talked into believing that the 
very air they breathed was impregnated 
with Austrian, Prussian, Eussian, and 
French espionage, 

Wynter was a good-hearted creature. 
He knew as little as any body else what 
to make of the affair. But he knew that 
Paul was in Salome's house at the time of 
her murder. It may be that he had formed 
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a conjecture to account for Paul's mysteri- 
ous return to the house; and it is certaiQ 
that the conjecture he might have formed 
^as entirely wrong. But he made up his 
mind that the public should know nothing 
about the matter. He attended the inquest, 
and gave a full and circumstantial accoxint 
of the hour at which he left Salome's house ; 
and he took care to mention several times 
the unimportant fact that he was accom- 
panied in leaving it by a brother member 
of parliament, Mr. Paul Massie. He sug- 
gested privately to the coroner that it would' 
be only proper to have the name of the 
gentleman who, when passiug by the house, 
ran to the rescue and gave the alarm, kept 
private. To the coroner himself he gave 
a sufficient hint ; and indeed there seemed 
no occasion for publicity. The gentleman 
had seen no more than every body else — 
the maid, the surgeon, the policeman. Tlife 
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discretion, however, as to the other witness 
did not prevent much conjecture in certain 
circles about the identity of the gentleman 
in question. But the general impression 
was, that it was some very illustrious per- 
sonage, who simply did not care to have 
himself, or even his name, mixed up with 
the witnesses at an inquest. Some people 
said it was the Duke of Cambridge, others 
suggested the name of Mr. Disraeli. Dr. 
Fleiss smiled sardonically when he heard 
such suggestions, and darkly hinted that 
it was the Austrian ambassador, who had 
gone in person to see that the work was 
accomplished in properly effective style. 
But Wynter's little stratagem succeeded as 
far as he wished it to succeed. The general 
public did not suppose that the individual 
whose name was freely mentioned by one 
of the witnesses in connection with the 
case could be the mysterious personage 
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who turned up at the climax. Therefore, 
whatever a few suspicious indiyiduals may 
have conjectured, the eye of common specu- 
lation never fixed upon Paul Massie. He 
had walked home early that 'night with 
Mr. Wynter, M.P. ; and there ended his 
share in the business. 

The jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against some person unknown, and 
likewise foimd that that person unknown 
had been killed by falling from a window 
in the endeavour to escape. 

Mr. Wynter never propoimded his ques- 
tion to the Foreign Secretary; and the 
secret share which the Austrian Govern- 
ment may have had in that murder remains 
imexposed to this day. Dr. Fleiss openly 
insinuated that fears for his personal safety 
had alone induced Wynter to desist from 
following up the track. Dr. Fleiss ad- 
dressed several letters to the papers on the 
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subject; but each journal having in turn 
declined to insert any of them, he denounced 
every where the entire English press as 
the paid creature of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. He was preparing a pamphlet on 
the subject, but was discouraged from com- 
pleting it by the fact that the various 
printers to whom he applied stipulated for 
a payment in advance as a condition of 
proceeding to work. Other grievances soon 
arose. New international and ministerial 
conspiracies were discovered, and Dr. Meiss 
presently forgot the case of Salome de Luca 
and the purchased press of England. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

PAUL AND SAKAH. 

The first resolution wliicli Paul Massie 
formed on recovering sense and judgment 
was to leave England and to return there 
no more. 

He awakened first to consciousness in 
the house of his acquaintances, the Tren- 
tons. Mr. Wynter, M.P., had considerately 
taken care that those whom he understood 
to be Paul's friends should know of his 
precarious condition. "If I had a house 
and a family myself," said the worthy man, 
"he should be cared for there; but one 
can't do much for a poor sick fellow in 
Albany-chambers." The Trentons behaved 
with great kindness and promptitude. It 
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is a fact that thoroughly worldly people 
often have good hearts, and that a passion 
for gentility does not always exclude every 
other human feeling. In this instance, as 
young Trenton was positively to marry 
Lydia, the removal of poor Paul to the 
shelter of the Trenton roof seemed in the 
eyes of respectability quite a proper family 
sort of affair, and Mrs. Trenton did not 
incur among her friends a damaging repu- 
tation for eccentric beneficence. 

For Paul had need of special care. He 
did not speak a word for hours after his 
removal from Salome's house and the sight 
of her dead body. No one at first knew 
what to do with him. At l&st the doctors 
ventured upon a powerful exhibition of 
chloroform, and then had him conveyed to 
his lodgings, where next day he awoke — if 
that could be called awaking — in brain- 
fever. No gleam of true consciousness visited 
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became more necessary than ever to have 
Paul removed to some other shelter. He 
learned from the new visitor all about her 
friends in town; and he urged that Paul 
should be conveyed, if possible, to the 
house of the Trentons. Indeed, as the lady 
obviously shrank from the suggestion, he 
insisted on acting as the negotiator, and 
promptly arranged the whole affair. 

Paul, still unconscious, was soon trans- 
ferred to better quarters, where Sarah Massie 
could at least watch over him unseen by the 
prying eyes of strangers, and safe from the 
gossipping speculations of babbling tongues. 

She had little heart to enter the Tren- 
tons' house ; but she would not leave Paul 
in his danger. So she watched over him 
and nursed him, and heeded not, although 
it soon ceased to be a secret to all peo- 
ple, that her feelings towards bim were not 
merely those of a cousin. 
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Then gradually she seemed to become a 
part of his dreams — to be always present 
to his consciousness. 

When the fever of disease had passed 
away, and the ''fever called living" had 
conquered, the presence of Sarah had so 
gradually blended itself into his perception, 
that he felt no surprise on awaking at last 
to clear consciousness, and seeing her beside 
him. He was weak and broken for a long 
time. Over-excitement and much exhaus- 
tion, culminating in a fearful shock, had 
well-nigh crushed him. "When he first be- 
came thoroughly aware of the sweet and 
tender care which was nursing him, he felt, 
in his prostrate condition of nerves and 
strength, less like a lover who finds his 
mistress beside him, than like a child which 
awakes from a hideous nightmare, and sees 
its smiling mother bending over it. And 
Sarah, who had always, meant to leave him 
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— ^for ever — ^before he returned to conscious- 
ness, found her presence discovered before 
she knew of it — ^and remained. 

What of Mrs. Massie ? Did she not sit 
by Paul's bedside? Ifo. She never saw 
him after their parting in Seaborough. She 
wept over him at home ; and she wrote him 
a letter, which, when he had quite re- 
covered, he read in silence and alone, and 
destroyed. He had evinced no wish to see 
her; and they who best understood her 
knew well that hers was a nature which, 
would at any risk spare itself a shock. 
There was no edaircissement ; none what- 
ever. What Paul knew became known to 
Sarah, whom it did not surprise. The rest 
was silence. Eustace Massie never sus- 
pected the relationship that subsisted be- 
tween him and Paul. He always supposed 
Paul to have been at one time made the 
instrument of a stupid money-extorting plot 
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aimed only against the genuineness of Mrs. 
Massie's marriage; and he ascribed Paul's 
delusion to the easily-gulled simplicity of 
one unused to the crafts of British sharpers. 
And he regarded himself as very magnani- 
mous in so readily endeavouring to forgive 
and forget the whole transaction. 

In other respects Eustace bowed meekly, 
not without a pang, to fate. He was a 
religious man, but still a man; a model 
clergyman, but yet with some of the weak- 
nesses of the human race. The break-up of 
his plans, the defection of Sarah, had tried 
him sorely. It was highly fortunate for 
him that a great theological controversy 
broke out just then. He rushed into it, 
eager, like a love-crossed knight of old, to 
work off his grief by doing battle with the 
infidels. He wrote letter after letter, and 
subsequently published the whole of the 
agitating correspondence in a volume. No 
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ordinary reader would have supposed that 
the reverend champion who penned those 
spirited controversial arguments — who ran- 
sacked to exhaustion all the Greek and 
Hebrew texts ; who polished so carefully 
those beautiful periods — could all the time 
have had his heart smarting with the un- 
theological anguish of disappointed earthly 
aflfection. Yet we who know the story may 
perhaps detect here and there between the 
lines some little tinge of personal feeling. 
In that fine passage — some people think it 
a little of a platitude — about the perishable- 
ness of earthly affections and the inevitable 
disappointment of worldly hopes; in that 
exhortation to his opponents to lay down all 
personal pride and become submissive and 
bow their heads, — there are vague tremulous 
shades and touches which may hint to tlie 
initiated that even in the very thick of the 
controversy Eustace Massie's mind would 
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wander oflf occasionally to dwell upon the 
sharp little trial which had been appointed 
for himself. But he will recover ; nay, he 
has recovered. He will probably marry yet, 
and be calmly happy. 

Meanwhile, he is not grieved to hoar 
that the cousin whose long-expected visit 
brought about so many strange consequences 
is soon to go back into the darkness and the 
Night's Plutonian shore which lie some- 
where across the Atlantic. Mexico begins 
to oflfer a fresh field for energy and talent ; 
and Mr. Charlton has railway-schemes there ; 
and thither is Paul Massie going to push 
them. After a very few formal sittings, put 
in to divert attention from recent events, 
the hon. member for Seaborough has ac- 
cepted the stewardship of the Chiltem Hun- 
dreds; and the Eev. Eustace Neale Massie 
may return any body he pleases for that 
constituency. 

VOL. III. X 
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This is not a story of sentiment ; neitlier 
was poor Paul Massie a sentimental man. 
There shall be no pathetic pictures of his 
visits to the grave of Salome de Luca ; al- 
though he stood there many a time, and 
gave vent to his own deep feelings in his 
own way. She is buiied in Kensal-green ; 
and there was a great concourse of bearded 
men there on the day of her funeral ; and 
it was with no little difficulty that Charlton 
and Wynter, having an eye to the preju- 
dices of the British public, averted the de- 
liver}^ of a funeral oration by one of the 
most eloquent of exiles. Poor Salome's 
property, for the disposal of which she had 
made no provision, passed to the old Franco- 
Irish priest who was her only surviving 
relative, and who got rid of most of it in 
the forwarding of schemes to counteract the 
destinies of United Italy, and to argue with 
the inexorable on the subject of the tern- 
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poral power. He did not lament for Sa- 
lome, whom lie had long regarded as the 
most lamentable of renegades and conspi- 
rators. Perhaps the one heart in the world 
which most sincerely mourned her death 
was, after Charley Millton's, or after Paul 
Massie's own, that which throbbed in the 
little bosom of poor George the actress. 

But though Paul Massie was not a sen- 
timental man, yet he had far too much heart 
even to think of new human ties soon after 
those which, so nearly formed, were so sud- 
denly broken. His sharpest pain, when he 
awoke to clear consciousness, was the regret 
that he had not loved Salome more deeply; 
that he had not known her earlier; that it 
had not been given to him to make her 
happy. He mourned for her, taken so soon 
from a world that, to her, was full of life 
and action and brightness. But he mourned 
with grief unspeakably bitter because he 
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could not help feeling tliat, only for him, 
she would not thus and then have died. 
Many times his agony of grief became al- 
most unendurable, and his wild nature lite- 
rally swept him away. In his sorrow he 
imdervalued, almost scorned, every thing — 
every human friendship, love, and hope, but 
the friendship, love, and hope which he per- 
sisted in saying had been ofltered to him 
when all the world rejected him. 

Sarah required some self-control and 
resignation to listen without outward mani- 
festation of suffering to his wild outbreaks 
of grief and passion. He spoke to her as 
freely as if she had been his sister ; and it 
was long before he talked of any thing but 
the generosity, the goodness, the nobleness, 
the terrible fate of Salome. 

Perhaps it is not any disparagement to 
so good a woman as Sarah to admit that she 
felt the more sympathy with this deep and 
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stormy grief because throughout the whole 
poor Paul never ceased to accuse himself of 
the blackest ingratitude. 

" Sarah," he said one day, after one 
of the usual outbursts of grief, ^^I can 
never be happy; I can never forgive my- 
self." 

^^Why never forgive yourself, Paul?" 

^^ Because, with all her goodness to me, 
I had not the heart of a man, and I did not 
love her as — as — a woman like her ought to 
have been loved." 

Sarah's heart throbbed, but she said 
nothing. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DRIFTING VESSEL AND THE WRECKER. 

One bright morning very early, little 
George made an expedition, or pilgrim- 
age, to Salome's grave. She went to lay 
a wreath of flowers there, and to relieve 
her feelings — poor little comic actress and 
pantomime prince ! — by unobserved and co- 
pious tears. But when she drew near the 
grave, she began to fear that she was not 
to be alone there. For a gentleman was 
seated, or stretched rather, on the grass 
beside the little hillock. His hat lay near 
him ; his hand was over his eyes. When 
the rustle of the actress's dress announced 
her coming, he looked up, but did not 
move from his place. There was some- 
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thing of embarrassment on both sides. 
The gentleman was yet uncertain whether 
George was not a mere passer-by, and 
George was reluctant to approach the 
grave until he had gone. As he did not 
seem about to go, slie came up. Then he 
rose from the ground and took up his hat, 
which he kept in his hand. He was a 
tall man with long black hair, deep hol- 
low eyes, and worn, lined, handsome face. 
George had now reached the grave, and 
his eyes fell upon the wreath she held 
in her hand. There was a moment's em- 
barrassment : George looked again at the 
stranger to make sure that it was not some 
one she knew. No ; she had never seen 
him before. Their eyes met, and he spoke. 

" Did you know the lady who is buried 
here, — Madame de Luca?" he asked. 

" I did," the girl replied, and her tears 
were rising; " I knew her a long time." 
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A long time! George was some eigh- 
teen years old. 

"I knew her too," he said; "not per- 
haps a very long time, but long enough to 
make me remember her for ever." 

" 0, she was so good and kind to me !" 
sobbed poor George. " I loved her; and 
she was very fond of me." 

" / loved her too," said wild Charley 
Millton; "and she was more kind to me 
than I deserved." 

George was used to hearing emotion 
expressed in tragic tones and fine-sound- 
ing words ; but there was so deep and 
genuine a sorrow in the voice and the 
sentence or two she now heard, that she 
looked fixedly at the speaker, and opened 
eyes of wonder. 

" I was often at her house lately," she 
said — hardly knowing what she did say — 
" and I do not remember seeing you there." 
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The question was not put in a tone 
of doubt, but only of mere surprise. 

" No — I was away ; I was in Italy, and 
only came back the other day, and saw her 
but once before — before ihisy He waved 
his hand over the grave, and for a mo- 
ment did not venture to speak. Then he 
said: "My name is Millton, Charles Mill- 
ton — you may have heard her speak of 
me." 

" 0, yes, very often. She showed me 
your name in Italian newspapers diflferent 
times, and she told me you were one of 
her dearest friends." 

" She spoke of me kindly ?" 

" Yes, always kindly — always. More 
than kindly indeed; she would have spoken 
kindly of any one." 

He seemed as if about to ask some- 
thing more, but stopped, and gave up the 
attempt. Both stood silent by the grave. 
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Then he bowed to George, and turned to 
go away, but, suddenly looking back, he 
said: "May I ask your name?" 

" My name is Georgina Renville, and 
I am an actress." 

There was so much of seriousness and 
sadness about every line of his face that 
George — she could not tell why — assumed 
that he must be a very religious and puri- 
tanical person, and like an honest little girl 
resolved that he should know the worst at 
once with regard to the person he was 
addressing, and then express his horror if 
he chose. 

" I am glad to have had the honour 
of making your acquaintance," he said, 
" and I hope we may meet again." She 
stood indeed on what was to him truly 
consecrated ground, and he reverenced 
the little actress because she was laying 
her flower- wreath on Salome's grave. 
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He then bowed and went away. But 
as she left the place, she saw him still 
waiting among the tombstones. He did 
not see her. She doubted not that when 
he found she had gone, he would return 
to the grave. She walked home to her 
lodgings in Newman-street, much thinking 
all the way of the melancholy eyes and 
deep tones of Charley Millton. 

But Charley Millton soon left England 
again, and was lost to the eyes of his 
friends for a while. He has since re- 
appeared. He rose to the surface the mo- 
ment it became certain that Italy and 
Prussia were to fight against Austria. He 
joined the Italian volunteer corps, and 
served in the exasperatingly short cam- 
paign in the Tyrol. He rallied many a 
fluctuating band of ill-armed, undisciplined 
youths against the soldiers of the Kaiser. 
Perhaps Fate could not have dealt more 
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kindly with him than if, as he waved his 
cap and shouted ^^ AvantiT at some critical 
moment, she had sent an Austrian bullet 
through his breast. But the bullets passed 
him by, and wild Charley Millton still 
lives. 

The news of Salome de Luca's death 
was not long in reaching .even quiet Sea- 
borough. Several copies of the daily papers 
left London every morning for that com- 
munity, and therefore of course the story 
was soon eagerly read; and all who had 
ever seen or spoken to the victim of the 
murder were proud to exaggerate their 
reminiscences. There were some too v^ho 
suspected their wretched townsman Halli- 
day of having had something to do with 
it. Crossley and his wife indeed soon came 
to know the truth, and did not take much 
trouble to conceal it. So HaUiday became 
after a while a sort of local renown of the 
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grisly kind, and glad was the man or 
woman who could remember any thing of 
what he or she said to or of the outcast 
the last time he was seen hanging about 
the public-house doors. His mother had 
been for some time bedridden in the work- 
house hospital, and may probably be for- 
tunate enough to die without hearing any 
of the fearful reports which attached the 
guilt of murder to her son. Eustace 
preached an affecting and powerful sermon 
one Sunday, in which, while of course 
naming no names, he drew the clear moral 
of the whole tragedy in a manner which 
none of his hearers could possibly fail to 
understand. He attributed the whole 
calamity to a want of proper religious ele- 
vation on the part of the unknown but 
suspected author of the crime ; and indeed 
no one can gainsay the fact that a man 
of properly religious character would never 
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have committed murder. How to infuse 
true religious principles into the minds of 
the sort of people who usually keep up 
the crop of murderers, was a problem which 
the preacher did not solve. 

Mrs. Massie was not one of the first 
who heard of what had happened. When she 
did hear of it, was she greatly shocked? 
Shocked assuredly; but very much grieved? 
That is another question. Rousseau tells 
us in his Confessions that when he heard 
of the death of a particular friend, his first 
impulse was one of gladness ; because there 
was a certain coat, or garment of some 
kind, belonging to the friend, which had 
often excited his envy, and which now he 
hoped to find bequeathed to him. Yet 
he insists that he was fond of the friend, 
and grieved at his death ; but that the first 
impulse which leaped to the surface of his 
mind was an impulse to rejoice over the 
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one good thing which the death was likely 
to do for him. Mrs. Massie was a selfish 
woman in the passive sense ; endowed with 
a selfishness indeed which, somewhat like 
Rousseau's, sprang in great part from con- 
stitutional weakness of character, and it 
would not have been possible to afflict her 
deeply with any grief which did not con- 
cern either herself directly, or some one 
of the few whom she closely held to her 
heart. Therefore, if she had analysed 
boldly the sentiment which first filled her 
when she heard of Salome's death, it would 
probably have shown itself to be one of 
relief and hope. There was relief upon 
her own account — one of the possessors of 
the secret gone for ever ! There was hope 
on another's account, for Mrs. Massie in- 
stantly said to herself, " Now he is free — 
now he can marry Sarah; and they will 
both be happy; and they will forgive me." 
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It would be needless to say that the 
event had a deep effect upon the cha- 
racter of Paul Massie — a deep and a lasting 
effect. People fond of interpreting the 
decrees of Providence might have seen in 
the gradual development and elevation of 
his whole nature the specially ordained 
result which the calamities that fell on him 
were arranged to bring about. Let us not 
attempt to conjecture how often or how 
far one human creature is providentially 
sacrificed to do good to another. I knew 
a good man who, having lost a daughter 
whom he dearly loved, always in after 
years declared his conviction that Provi- 
dence had removed her in order that his 
own moral nature might be elevated and 
purified by the grief. It was a very sincere 
sentiment, and seemed pious, and people 
generally approved of it ; and he would 
have been a bold questioner who ventured 
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to doubt whether a sweet budding girl 
was cut off, and the heart of a mother 
broken, merely for the sake of improving 
the good father's chances of salvation. But 
without expressing any clear views on the 
subject either way, and indeed ha\ing none 
such to express, the writer may be allowed 
to dwell upon the fact that the events^ 
all more or less painful, which culminated 
in Salome's death, did produce a healthful 
and elevating effect upon Paul Massie's 
nature, which, let us hope, is not to be 
effaced during his life. Ee\iewing in 
calmer hours the changes which had taken 
place since he left Mexico, he could not 
but see that no small share in such calami- 
ties as had befallen was to his own blame. 
Had he firmly and steadfastly shaped his 
own course, things must have gone differ- 
ently — must, in all human probability, have 
gone better. He felt that he had played 

VOL. III. T 
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a poor and weak part ; and he was acquiring 
moral sense enough to know that, in another 
meaning than that of the fallen angel in 
the great poem, " to be weak is miserable." 
To be weak in life is to be the source of 
misery. Little good ever was or can be 
done by those who do not persistently, 
like the strong man and the waterfall in 
Goethe's lines, fashion their own channel. 

One of the evenings of Paul's conva- 
lescence, and when indeed his course of life 
was beginning to grow clear before him, 
he sat with Sarah and one of the little 
Trenton girls. The sun was sinking, and 
its mild autumnal light fell calm, beau- 
tiful, and melancholy on the room. Paul 
lay on a sofa contemplating the rays, and 
thinking. His companions probably thought 
he was asleep. 

Suddenly he spoke. 

"Sarah, have you ever observed the 
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ships and steamers going up and down 
a river, — the Thames, for instance, — or in 
the sea outside Seaborough?" 

"No, Paul — at least I have observed 
them, of course; but I. don't know that I 
ever watched them very closely." 

" Well, you may have seen that, how- 
ever crowded together they may be, yet 
they pass each other here and there, and 
get no harm. If you were looking down 
from London-bridge, for instance, I dare- 
say you might feel alarmed, thinking that 
every moment some of the vessels going 
down that narrow miserable stream must 
run together and destroy each other." 
" Yes, Paul, I daresay I should." 
She was merely humouring him, and 
had not the least idea of what he was com- 
ing to. The little Trenton girl was listen- 
ing with open ears and eyes, expecting that 
some story was about to follow. 
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" Yet nothing happens, Sarah ; or very 
seldom at least does any accident happen. 
The same scene may be looked at every 
day in the year, and for a twelvemonth no 
collision be seen. JDo you know why ?" 

" I suppose because the vessels are well 
steered." 

" Exactly. Every one . at the helm 
looks out and takes care to go the way 
which suits him, and which keeps him out 
of danger. But suppose there is one vessel 
which is drifting. Suppose the steersman 
does not trouble himself, or is asleep, and 
she is allowed to drift down. What hap- 
pens? She destroys perhaps the course 
of every vessel in the stream. She runs 
against this one, and drives it back upon 
another; and this third one carries away 
the bowsprit of a fourth, and the rudder 
of a fifth; and the whole is confusion, and 
perhaps many lives are lost. And the man 
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in the drifting vessel may not have meant 
any harm all the time : he may have been 
a very good-natured sort of fellow, may he 
not, wishing well to every one very likely?" 

"Yes; but he ought not to have al- 
lowed his vessel to drift. He must have 
known what would happen." 

" I think he must have been a very lazy, 
idle, naughty man," said the little girl. 

" Sarah," said Paul, " I have been the 
thoughtless, idle steersman. I have been 
drifting; I have allowed myself to drift. 
I have caused the collision; I have de- 
stroyed life." 

The little girl stared in wonder. Sarah 
raised her hand warningly, and endeavoured 
to check the young man's words. 

"Yes," he continued, not heeding her 
attempt at interruption, " I have been look- 
ing back, and I see it all only too clearly. 
Nothing that has happened lately might 
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not have been avoided, if I had but taken, 
and kept my own course. My life so far 
has been only drifting, and I have done 
nothing but harm. Please Heaven I will 
drift no more." 

Sarah did not attempt to convince him 
that he was wronging himself when he 
charged his " drifting" with any of the 
misfortunes which had happened. She 
thought it better to let him indulge him- 
self in a frame of mind which at least en- 
closed a healthy and manly resolve for the 
future. If a woman in love ever can see 
a defect in the character of the man she 
loves, perhaps Sarah did think there was 
some truth in the view which Paul took 
of his past weakness. Perhaps too, while 
he was speaking, she thought of a life 
which, beginning to drift long before he 
was bom, had drifted always, and helped 
to carry his fortunes and purposes away. 
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into ill-omened collisions with existences 
around him. And Sarah too felt her own 
moments of self-reproach. Just now she 
thought herself like the wrecker, who, out 
of the ruin and death lying scattered on 
the beach before him, gathers up hand- 
fuls of treasure for himself, and runs home 
with it and hugs it, and is happy. For 
out of the broken lives and ruined hopes, 
and the loves that went down in sight of 
the shore and the port, she was carrying 
away the means by which to satisfy her 
own heart, and make her life one of 
brightness. How should she with sincere 
lips speak in stern condemnation even of 
the drifting which had brought about the 
wreck that was to supply the spoils for her 
happiness? She nourished this idea for a 
few moments in silence. The little girl 
suddenly left the room. The evening was 
darkening now. 
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" Paul," said Sarah, in a low tone* 

He looked up and answered. 

" You spoke of the steersman who 
allows his vessel to drift and cause colli- 
sions, and destroy other ships. You blame 
him, of course. What do you think, though, 
of the wrecker, who, when the ships are 
broken up, carries off as much of the pro- 
perty as he can pick up, and keeps it for 
himself? Is not he a great deal worse 
than even the drifting steersman?" 

" I don't know, dearest, what you mean/* 

" You speak of yourself as the one who 
drifted. But I am worse, a great deal worse 
— for I am the wrecker." 

"Dearest Sarah, how can you say so? 
What can your meaning be?" 

" Ah, you see it, I am sure, only too 
well. If it be true that you have had any 
part in causing the wreck of poor Eustace's 
hopes, and — and — the ruin of others, you at 
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least never meant it, and you lament over 
it, and cannot forgive yourself that you have 
had even an innocent part in it. But what 
can I say of myself? I have seen all this 
unhappiness, and yet I am selfish enough, 
like the wrecker, to consent to gather my 
own happiness out of it. Paul, I have 
more, far more, to condemn myself for than 
you have. I have been cruelly selfish. I 
am ashamed to confess it, but I have not 
grieved half 'SO deeply as I ought over all 
the dreadful things that have happened, 
because out of the wreck I seem to have 
snatched your love and my own happiness.'^ 
What could Paul say in answer? He could 
indeed say nothing. He could only draw 
her towards him and clasp her to his heart. 
It had indeed this some time been settled for 
certaiQ between them that they were to play 
what she now called the wrecker's part, and 
rescue what sources of happiness they might 
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out of the ruins of the past. But it was 
not until Paul began to reproach himself 
for his " drifting," that the image of the 
wrecker arose in Sarah's mind, and she 
stood accused of selfishness. Was it selfish- 
ness? Not unless love stronger than death 
— the love which makes us hope and believe 
that one who has been ours and ours alone 
this side the grave shaU be ours too on the 
other shore — can be said to deserve the 
name. 

Meanwhile young Miss Trenton had re- 
turned to the room, and presently good- 
natured visitors came to see Paul, who was 
now quite weU enough to be looked upon 
and talked to ; and the lamps were lighted, 
and the gloomier shadows of the past ^vere 
banished. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE LAST. 

Paul Massee left England; and Sarah 
lived only a short time in London. She 
then removed to a quiet home with some 
old school-friends on the outskirts of Ghent, 
and there she taught English to the daugh- 
ters of substantial Belgian manufacturers. 

Alice recovered, but did not return to 
Seaborough. She remained with Lydia; was 
a smart lady's-maid ; and held her tongue. 

Eustace Massie went abroad after his 
controversy, and travelled through Italy. 
His book on "The External Aspects of 
the Church of Eome" will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Fourteen or fifteen months passed away. 
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Sarah has only just received a letter, which 
concludes thus : 

'^ I am coming, then, by the next steamer. 
We will go through Germany and Italy be- 
fore we leave Europe. Can you be happy 
away from Europe ? I think you will like 
this beautiful place, with its glorious scenery 
and its tropical air. But if you do not, we 
will find a home elsewhere. I love Mexico 
from old association, but I could not con- 
tinue to love any place which you too did 
not love. Any where, dearest, except in 
England ! I can hardly write these lines, 
so great is my joy at the thought of seeing 
you again, and so soon, and of making you 
my wife — to live with me always !" 

And then followed rapturous expres- 
sions of love and devotion, which need not 
be quoted here. 

About the same time there came, in the 
same writing, a few lines to Seaborough 
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House, which, were addressed to Mrs. 
Massie. "With a trembling hand the widow 
opened the paper and read : 

' ^' You pledged me to write when I 
could say I fully forgave you, and not 
before. At last I write. I am angry 
and ashamed that so long a time should 
have passed; but I am a bad Christian, 
bitter of heart, and perhaps even now only 
softened by the prospect of a great happi- 
ness. Forgive you ! Yes, indeed I do — 
if I have any thing to forgive who have 
been the cause of so much misery. You 
might have been happy, had I never come 
to Europe. Henceforth you may rest in 
security. What we know is known only 
to one other in the world, and will remain 
a secret always. Good-bye. Heaven has 
dealt with me far more kindly than I ex- 
pected or ever deserved. I know you will 
be glad to hear of my happiness. It will 
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add to it if I can think that you too may- 
be happy, and may find in the peace of 
coming years some compensation for the 
past." 

The writer, in signing himself, began 
with the word "Your — " But he dashed 
his pen across it, and simply wrote " Paul 
Massie." 



THE END. 
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